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On Sunday, April 24, will occur the formal dedication of the building, after which there will- be 

inspection of it by friends of the Fellowship; and during the week receptions will be held. On 

Thursday, April 28, the people of other communions and the representatives of the State and 
city church federations are invited. 
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The New Headquarters 


T IS NOTED on another page, which describes 
the building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, that this is the first issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister published from the new headquarters 
That fact is of peculiar interest to those who pro- 
duce the denominational journal, but chiefly be- 
cause what is published concerns all other agencies 
and activities more than the paper itself. A spokes- 
man for a cause, or, more accurately, a medium by 
which the life of the free churches is disseminated 
throughout the fellowship, THE RecGIsTeR is most 
truly fulfilling its function when it is least mindful 
of its own life and gives itself without stint and 


_in single devotion to what Unitarians and liberals 


in religion are doing and thinking for the whole 
wide world. 

It is interesting that to-day, after one hundred 
and six years, the paper is for the first time under 
the same roof with the Association and the allied 
societies. We have never really been independent, 
but interdependent, serving one another, and it is 
a grateful thing for us to be no longer physically 
separate, but one with our colleagues. The Lay- 
men’s League has come very near, so that we all 
feel united. Tor the wisdom and labor in perfect- 
ing the beautiful building, by great planning and 
carefulness in the infinitesimal details that call 
for the genius of patience, may we bespeak the 
gratitude, pride, and joy of all our people every- 
where that this is ours! When the story is told of 
the dedication, Sunday, April 24, we shall have a 
word in keeping with the importance of the event, 
at the beginning of our second century of organized 
free religion. 
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This is Religion 


HERE ARE TIMES,” says Dr. Wilfred T. 

Grenfell, “when faith even in the value of life 
itself is hard to hold—its infinite dignity and op- 
portunity as being knights of God on a field of 
honor seem then impossible to believe.” What 
then? For his reply, we enter upon the inner 
power of this modern apostle’s life. He is a mystic, 
and what Christ means to him is his all. Every 
thinking man some day faces Christ, he believes, 
and an uneasy feeling comes over him, for Christ 
makes some demand of him, and “he ought to think 
over it and settle it.” The one question, as Dr. 
Grenfell reports it in The Churchman, is, “Have 
you the courage to follow me?” He continues, “I 
do not think that Christ demanded that anyone 
should believe in him intellectually. The older I 
grow, and the more I seek for that which he seems 
to be saying every day by means of my own reac- 
tions to the lives of every class of men, rich and 
poor, well-informed and uninformed, self-conquered 
and self-indulgent, on land or on sea, the more L 
am convinced that my teachers were wrong to try 
to tell me that we had ‘nothing to do because it was 
all done for us.’ ”’ 

That belief in actually following Christ repre- 
sents a radical departure from the conventional 
Christian idea of our time, and is the secret of Dr. 
Grenfell’s spiritual influence among the folk of 
Labrador. His ministry as physician is in itself 
inestimable; but more than his healing of the body 
is his exemplary gift of helping men to be born 
again by the literal service of love. The story 
which follows is not only a record of human kindli- 
ness; it is such a thing as only pure religion could 
create and sustain: 


A poor fisherman who had taken me across a bay to see a 
dying man, apologized when at last I got to his house cold 
and wet, because the hot tea that he offered me had neither 
sugar nor milk. There were several children in the room, 
partly grown up, and miserably clad. In the attic I found an 
old fisherman dying of cancer of the throat and his old wife, 
blind with cataract, crooning from her broken heart over the 
pariner of her life. After doing what I could, I came down 
the ladder that served for the stairs, and asked my friend 
whether this was his father. “Only a neighbor,’ he replied. 
“How long has he been in your house,” I asked. He replied 
that the man had been there about a year. I said: “Do they 
pay anything for their food?’ “They have nothing to pay.” 
I then asked him: “Why do you do it, seeing that you and your 
children are so much in need?’ The man looked into my face 
and said the same thing: “What would yow do, doctor?” Those 
are the preachers who appeal to the youth of all ages, but 
especially of to-day; viz., the men who do things. 


News and Circulation 


| he A PLEASANT LETTER from a minister, 
there was a. line not so pleasant about the “rather 
meagre church news s” in our columns. One thing 
we strive for above all others—the news of the 
churches. We lay aside all the handicaps of this 
reporting and gathering, and they are many, and 
simply inform our friend and all who read that, 
in the month of March, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
printed eighty-one columns of church news, which 
is twenty-seven pages, about forty thousand words. 
There were five issues in March,,.so there was an 
average of sixteen columns, or more than five pages 
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of news, each week. That will surprise our cor- 
respondent. It makes this a newspaper! 

We believe the news is at least equal in impor- 
tance to the thought of our free churches, and we 
would publish more of it if it were available. Do 
we ever miss anything of real value? Help us. We 
have developed a careful system for news-gather- 
ing, and we are thankful for unusually competent 
and generous co-operation, by the ministers es- 
pecially. But they and we are always able to do 
more and better-work. 

Another recent remark had to do with the cir- 
culation. We were able to report that in Massachu- 
setts, about which inquiry was made, there are 645 
more paid-up subscribers than there were a year 
ago. Nothing is so final as a fact, unless it be the 
truth deduced from the fact. Therefore, we give 
the facts. Let us all do likewise. 


Monarchist and Democrat 


HAT a satisfying thing it is for men holding 

opposing views on a vital question to. meet one 
another with the amenities and good will which 
distinguish the civilized person from the bigot. 

This past week Father John A. Ryan, of the 
Catholic University in Washington, and the out- 
standing figure in the social welfare activities of 
the hierarchy in this country, replied at length to 
a portion of the address delivered by the Editor at 
the West Side Church in New York on March 27, 
and printed in part in that city, in which the theory 
of the Church and the state was discussed. Father 
Ryan’s communication has been published in The 
New York World and in many journals through- 
out the Jand. 

Tt is not permissible in this place to present his 
position in detail, but on one fundamental point 
there ought to be lively interest. He says that “the 
opinion that one cannot be a democrat in politics 
and a monarchist in religion” is “an utterly absurd 
position.” That position, nevertheless, is the 
American position, and we hold it with heart and 
soul. We think it is the true Christian position. 
And this is the way we come to it: 

By monarchist in religion Dr. Ryan means, does 
he not, one who submits absolutely to the spiritual 
authority of the infallible Church? The Church 
assumes divine right over all moral and spiritual 
affairs, including their application to the state. It 
teaches that if there is conflict between a law of 


the Church and a law of the state, the state is in . 


error, and obedience belongs in that case to the 
Church. The Church is final. A monarchist in 
religion becomes something different from and less 
than a democrat in politics. A democract in poli- 
tics is his own authority as to truth and error, 
spiritual and political. He submits to majority 
rule, as a practical matter, but he does not surren- 
der his minority opinion. The proposition is plain, 
it seems to us, that a monarchist in religion is a 

monarchist in politics. A freeman in religion is a 
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freeman in politics. Authority for a democrat 
resides at last in himself; for a: monarchist it re- 
sides in the state, and back of the state in the 
Church, and never in himself. Every monarchy 
in the world has its established church to determine 
the spiritual theory of the State. A state church 
violates the soul of this country. We cannot be 
half monarchist and half democrat. 


Boston’s Book Censorship 


BUSE OF BOSTON follows thick and fast on 
the news that a law officer has banned some- 
thing like fifty fiction stories and ordered them out 
of the booksellers’ stocks and windows to the limbo 
of the indecent. It is wholesale censorship without 
any sense; but it is hardly less unwise for other 
cities to ridicule the community as a decadent 
prude whose last liberty has died. It is not we, 
the people, who have cast out these novels. It is 
one person, a district attorney, a gentleman whose 
ethic and taste are his own affair, but now have 
become the mind of a million population before 
the whole world. For the time, he is Boston. But 
is he, really? 

With all respect for the law and the office, we 
do not accept the idea that in any case involving 
personal opinion, and not a statute on the august 
book, what a single individual does, with a little 
brief authority, is infallible. It may be inviolable, 
to lawful citizenry ; but to-morrow is another day, 
and light will come in the dark place. Speaking 
of light, they who now point fingers at Boston 
ought to remember that it was just a year ago that 
an attempt at similar suppression was made, and 
another man, a judge of the municipal court of 
Boston, decided that Mr. Mencken’s magazine, with 
its startling story that caused stacks of the publica- 
tion to be swept from the newsstands by a, sincere 
moralist society, was innocent of indecency, pruri- 
ency, pornography, or any desire to sell evil literary 
stuff. It was about a naturalistic story of a loose 
small-town female. Judge James P. Parmenter was 
discriminating, balanced, vitally ethical, and the 
whole country praised his verdict, which at once 
vindicated the publication and sent us back to our 
choosing and reading with a new sense of our obli- 
gation to choose and read well. He restored our 
liberty. 

Between his decision and the later one for which 
we now suffer reproach wherever people think, a 
great gulf is, but is not fixed. Boston, like any city, 
is more than a municipality with policing and puni- 
tive agents; it is also more than a state of mind. 
Boston is a soul, civilized to a degree, forbearing 
and patient, and not uncertain of its good reputa- 
tion when the dust settles and the noise dies. 


Note 


Our readers and friends will kindly note the 
change of address of THr RucGister,—25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Armies of the Powers 


What the new figures of the League of Nations disclose 


OW large to-day are the armies of the 

great powers? The League of Nations 
has published the figures. They suggest 
serious thoughts. For example, many of 
the very best intentions of many of the 
very best people are continually frustrated. 
As individuals, most of the people in the 
world are fairly good, are surprisingly 
good; yet-as social groups they continually 
condone or commit great wrongs. There 
are very few merchants in America, 
France, or Germany who~havexany desire 
to stab to death other merchants in their 
home town for the purpose of improving 
their own business. Furthermore, there 
is probably no community in any civilized 
and cultured land that would honor and 
applaud any dealer who deliberately set 
fire to the store of his competitor across 
the road. If such a crime were com- 
mitted, the perpetrator of it would cer- 
tainly not go around boasting of it, and 
he would most assuredly not expect to re- 
ceive a medal for his deed. Individually, 
and in small groups, people disapprove of 
such things, yet society on the whole ‘is 
organized in such a way as to facilitate 
the committing and the applauding of 
_ worse things. 


HOW OUTRAGEOUS it would be if Mr. 
Ford should make all his workers spend 
a half-hour each day in military drill so 
as to be able eventually to capture the 
Buick and Dodge automobile factories! 
What a financial burden it would be if 
every big oil company had to devote a 
large part of its income to the buying of 
machine guns and cannon with which to 
attack or ward off other oil-producing 
concerns! There is no civilized country 
in which the people would approve of that 
sort of thing. 

Yet the people allow themselves to be 
gathered into vast social groups organized 
on exactly that basis—the machine-gun 
basis. Every candid statesman and stu- 
dent of affairs will say that nations are 
organized for predacious forays; social 
energies are continually mobilized sé 
as to capture rubber tires, oil wells, and 
iron mines. Byery mother’s son in most 
parts of the most civilized sections of the 
Old World spends more than the equivalent 
of half an hour a day learning how to kill 
people. Most of the money that organized 
society gives to the supreme social or- 
ganization goes for the creation and main- 
tenance of fighting apparatus. Every 
young man in almost every modern state 
in the Old World is a virtual prisoner in 
his fatherland, and cannot go beyond its 
borders until he has spent two or three 
years learning soldiery, or has put up a 
big bond as an evidence of his intention to 
return in due season to go through the 
military university. 

How grim is the reality of society’s 
machine, the data recently given out by 
the League of Nations in regard to the 
World’s armies discloses; and bear in 
mind that.all these figures are, if any- 
thing, too small! 

The statistics are in regard only to the 
Huropean land forces. 
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In Russia there are not less than 600,- 
000 armed men constantly in the barracks. 
Each year a new class of not less than 
840,000 youth is called to the colors to 
be trained. Training in Russia’s school 
is stringently compulsory. Czars may 
come and czars may go, but soldier train- 
ing goes on forever. 

It is well to point out that compulsory 
military service, which has supplied the 
world with such frightfully effective mili- 
tary machines, is not the creation of em- 
perors, czars or kings. A hundred and 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
COMES TO UNION SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


Prof. James Moffatt, modern translator of the 
Bible and famous theologian of Glasgow, whose 
preaching and lecturing have edified many 
American congregations, has accepted the chair 
of church history in the noted divinity school 
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thirty odd years ago, the daring, liberty- 
loving French people, after long years of 
incredible suffering and wrong, revolted, 
tore down their jails, imprisoned their 
despotic emperor, and by a fiat declared 
that liberty, fraternity, and equality shall 
prevail throughout France. To give sup- 
port to their fiat, they mobilized all the 
people. Later, a brilliant young officer of 
humble origin, Napoleon, got control of 
the army and made universal military 
training compulsory. It has been left to 
republican France to outdo even Napoleon; 
for by a law which has just been passed, 
in case of war, every child and woman as 
well as every man is to be subject to 
mobilization. In the meanwhile, as the 
women and children wait for the outbreak 
of the next war to bring them their mili- 
tary uniforms, France keeps in her bar- 
racks 708,807 soldiers and 34,419 officers. 

It is well to compare that French figure 
with the Russian. In France there are 


40,000,000 inhabitants, in Russia over 
150,000,000. Yet France’s army seems to 
be larger than the Russian. It is strange 
why those half-million Russian soldiers 
scare the world so much more than three- 
quarters of a million French soldiers and 
officers. 

Italy, with a population only a trifle 
less than that of France, has a little over 
a quarter of a million soldiers in the 
regular army, with a million or more 
black-shirted Fascist militiamen. ; 

Spain, with a population of 21,347,000, 
has a phenomenally inefficient army of 
140,000 soldiers and officers which have 
utterly failed to conquer any one except 
the Spanish people. 

The new republic of Czechoslovakia with 
a long, badly exposed frontier and a popu- 
lation of 13,610,000, has 125,000 soldiers 
and officers, enough of an army to protect 
her from Poland. Poland, with 28,000,000 
inhabitants, has an army of 270,000 officers 
and soldiers, enough to protect her from 
Czechoslovakia. 

The newly liberated Baltic States, with 
populations ranging from 1,107,000 to 
3,400,000 people, have armies consisting of 
from 17,000 to 30,000 officers and soldiers. 

The Balkan Peninsula is full of soldiers. 
Roumania, with 17,000,000 inhabitants, has 
135,000 officers and soldiers; Yugoslavia, 
with 13,000,000 people, has 125,000; and 
Greece, with a population of about 6,000,- 
000, has 70,000. Bulgaria’s army, limited 
by the peace treaty, is about half as large 
as that of Greece. Altogether, there are 
370,000 officers and soldiers in the Balkans. 

Besides these land forces, Europe has 
vast fleets of warships and of airships, 
and enormous plants for turning out arms, 
explosives, and poison gases. Remember 
also that, besides these large standing 
armies, almost every able-bodied man in 
Europe has had military training and is 
registered in one of the reserve armies. 

Several things now have become clear. 
One is that the world is still militaristic, 
as it was before the Great War. Those 
who went to war to end war were not 
triumphant. These actual and potential 
armies exist to help to protect states, and 
also to get control of markets. Diplomats 
are expected to put these armies into 
action. ‘ 


YOU AND I individually respect the 
rights of other folk. Yet we still permit 
interested people to organize society on a 
war basis, and every once in a while we 
all go forth with martial songs and shining 
bayonets to capture trade and power. 

Christianity must control society and 
turn the good will of individuals into in- 
ternational justice. 

R. H. MarKHAM. 


It is surprising how practical duty en- 
riches the fancy and the heart, and action 
clears and deepens the affections. .. . No 
one can have a true idea of right until 
he does it; any genuine reverence for it, 
till he has done it often and with cost. 


--James Martineau. 


‘ Headquarters Open for Churches’ Service 


Beautiful new “25 Beacon Street” to be dedicated April 24 


O-DAY is the first day of the occupancy 
of the new building of the American 
Unitarian Association by all the denomina- 
_tional agencies that are to have their 
homes at 25 Beacon Street in Boston, 
Mass. This is the first issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER to be published from 
that address, which became this journal’s 
new official home on April 15, when the 
office was moved. 

The new building is thus now serving 
as the headquarters of these eleven de- 
nominational organizations: The American 
Unitarian Association; The Beacon Press, 
Ine.; Tur CHRISTIAN ReEcGister, Inc.; the 
General Alliance; the Isles of Shoals Asso- 
ciation; the Religious Arts Guild; the 
Unitarian Historical Society; the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union ; the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society; .the 
Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 
As announced elsewhere in 
this issue, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League after 
June 1 is to occupy the 
building known as_ the 


Annex to the American 3 P.M. A 


The most impressive exterior view is of 
the side overlooking the State House yard. 
The long line, which presented a problem 
to the architect, is broken effectively by 
the use of two gables, characteristic of 
old Boston homes. Copper-roofed iron 
balconies, also typical of Old Boston, with 
prototypes in London, are on the Beacon 
Street side, with two on the State House 
exposure » and little iron balconies project 
from the topmost floor. 

The masonry corresponds with that of 
the adjoining building, and the outside 
granite walls harmonize with the parapet 
wall and State House. Above the two 
stories of granite rise walls of brick of 
pinkish tones, carefully selected to stimu- 
late the brick used in 1825. 

One is immediately impressed by the 


DEDICATION EVENTS AT THE NEW BUILDING 


Sunday, April 24 
A SERVICE OF PERSONAL 


DEDICATION 


brief service of per- 


4-9 p.m. Reception and Open 
House for the ministers and 
laymen and their families. 


Tuesday, April 26 


than sixty feet at the rear because of the 
rising ground. 


INTERIOR: ITS BEAUTY AND 
UTILITY 


On the inside, the ample entrance hall 
is floored in white marble, and the stair- 
case is in black marble. On the right of 
the entrance is the book room, finished like 
a private library rather than a store, but 
displaying for sale the publications of the 
Association. Behind the book room are 
the offices of the Beacon Press and the 
Publication Department, and in the rear 
the shipping room, with a side entrance on 
Joy Street. There is also on this floor a 
comfortable cloakroom for the women em- 
ployees, and the desk of the telephone clerk 
and the switchboard. 

The whole center of the 
spacious second floor is 
practically one room, par- 
tially divided with columns 
and pilasters. Here will be 
the desk of the reception- 
room clerk, and here will 
center the activities carried 
on in the reception room of 
the old Number 25. On the 


Unitarian Association at 16 
Beacon Street, and to main- 
tain the Ministers’ Hostel 
in that building. Thus all 
the agencies are to be to- 
gether on Beacon Hill, tra- 
ditional and commanding 
site of Unitarian endeavor 
in Boston. 

The formal opening and 
dedication of the new head- 
quarters will take place 
April 24 to 28. The com- 
plete program is published 
in this issue. At 4.30 P.M. 
on Sunday, April 24, after 
services of dedication in 
the reception room of the 
building and at Arlington 
Street Church, the new 25 
Beacon Street will open for 
inspection. On each of the 
three following days, the 
officers and directors of the 
Association will keep “open 
house” for fellow workers 
of other agencies, and on 
Thursday, April 28, there 
will be a _ reception for 
friends of other com- 
munions. 


sonal dedication, conducted by 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., 
and Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D.D., will be held in the Re- 
ception Room, the attendance 
being limited to the officers, 
staff, and employees of the 
Association and allied societies 
who are to work in the new 
building. 


3.30 p.m. Public dedicatory ex- 


ercises at Arlington Street 
Church. The service will be 
conducted by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., assisted by Rev. 
Minot Simons, D.D., and ad- 
dresses will be delivered by 
Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
and Percy W. Gardner. 


430-6 p.m. The new building will 


open for inspection. 


Monday, April 25 
Ministers AND LAYMEN 


10 am. The Unitarian Minis- 


terial Union will hold its 
regular monthly meeting in the 
assembly hall. 


4-9 P.M. 


4-6 P.M. 


THE ALLIANCE 


4-9 p.m. Reception and Open 


House for the members of the 
Alliance and women of the 
churches, 


Wednesday, April 27 


Youne Propre’s RELIGIOUS 
UnNIoN AND THE CHURCH 
ScHOoLs 


Reception and Open 
House for the children of the 
Church Schools and _ their 
teachers and for the members 
of the Young People’s .Reli- 
gious Union. 


Thursday, April 28 


REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER 
ComMMUNIONS 


Reception and Open 
House for friends of other 
communions and neighboring 
churches, including the repre- 
sentatives of the State and city 
federations, and the officers 
and staffs of the other de- 
nominational headquarters in 
Boston. 


Beacon Street front of this 
floor is a lounge or library 
for club and social pur- 
poses, and at the rear a 
room seating one hundred 
seventy people. This room 
is equipped with a platform 
and desk, and adapted for 
the meetings of the Minis- 
terial Union and other 
gatherings. The whole floor 
opens up so that larger 
companies can be accommo- 
dated when necessary. 

On the third floor are the 
offices of the executive staff 
of the Association. The 
treasurer and the book- 
keepers, with the vault for 
the safe-keeping of im- 
portant documents, are at 
the rear or Joy Place end of 
the building. Ranged along 
the eastern side of the cor- 
ridor, with the windows 
overlooking the State House 
lawn, are the offices of the 
vice-president, the secre- 
tary, the field secretaries, 
and the office staff. The 
front room overlooking the 
Common is the directors’ 


IN HARMONY WITH ITS SITUATION 


The new building, like its two older 
neighbors, is of the late Georgian period, 
showing slight evidences of the Greek in- 
fluence. The plan of the architects has 
been to make the building and the two ad- 
jacent mansion houses count together, and 
to harmonize with the central, or Bulfinch 
portion, of the State House. The Park- 
man House, next door, one of the most 
distinguished of the old Boston residences, 
is an excellent example of the architecture 
of about 1825. 


breadth of the entrance for a single door. 
Flanking it are white marble shafts taken 
over from the old house which formerly 
stood on the site. The alternating frost 
and heat of a century had so affected them 
that new bases and Ionic capitals were 
substituted for the old. Leaded glass 
panels add to the width of the entrance. 
Hinges and knob are silvered, and a plain 
silver plate bears the name, “American 
Unitarian Association.” The front eleva- 
tion reaches the seventy feet to which it is 
limited by law. ‘This diminishes to less 


room, and there the president will have 
his desk. 

Between fifty and sixty portraits of 
former officers of the Association and of 
distinguished leaders of the Liberal fellow- 
ship, both of America and overseas, will 
hang in the entrance hall, on the walls 
of the second floor, and in the directors’ 
and the president’s room on the third 
floor. These portraits have just been reno- 
vated at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The portrait of William Ellery Channing 
will hang at the platform end of the 
assembly room on the second floor. 
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On the fourth floor are the offices of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, along the eastern 
side. They consist of four rooms,—the 
general business office, the circulation de- 
partment, a spacious office for the several 
editorial departments, and the editor’s 
office. At the Joy Place end are the lend- 
ing library and the offices of the staff of 
the Alliance. At the Beacon Street end is 
the commodious Fifield Room, which will 
be used for the meetings of the executive 
board of the Alliance.and, for other meet- 
ings. This room is paneled, and it will be 
furnished with the tables, chairs, and 
tablets which were in the-Fifield Room of 
the old Number 25, as well as the panel 
which was above the mantel. 

On the fifth floor, the Beacon Street end 
is occupied by the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and the 
rooms on the Joy Place end by the offices 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Between is the space assigned to the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild, which has artistically 
furnished its own room, and to the various 
departments of the Association which can- 
not be accommodated on the third floor. 


FLORENOH BUCK MEMORIAL ROOM 


One of the rooms assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education is to be called 
the Florence Buck Memorial Room, in 
memory of Dr. Buck, who was for years 
its associate secretary. This room, which 
is large and dignified, will serve as the 
office of the secretary of the Department 
and also as a meeting place for the board 
of directors of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and will be furnished in a 
beautiful and fitting manner. Unitarian 
church schoo] children and other friends 
of Dr. Buck are contributing to furnish 
this room. 

The top floor is for the present un- 
assigned, except that the library of the 
Association is to be housed in the large 
room on the Joy Place end. There are 
many convenient closets throughout the 
building, and there are lavatories on every 
floor. The upper floors have light from 
all sides, and the lower floors have light 
from three sides. There are two stair- 
cases, and provision has been made for 
two elevators, though for the present only 
one will be installed. Oak and teak floors 
have been laid in the public rooms, and 
linoleum is used in the smaller offices. 
The doors are of mahogany, the walls are 
tinted a French gray, and the trims are 
white. The electric light fixtures are 
made from special designs appropriate to 
the general style of the building. There 
are open fireplaces in several rooms, and 
steam heat will be used throughout the 
building. New furnishings will be found 
in some of the public rooms, but in other 
rooms visitors will recognize the furnish- 
ings with which they have long been 
familiar. 

Unique among the furnishings on the 
second floor are two seventeenth-century 
candle pendants or chandeliers, which are 
the gift of Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, 
R.1., formerly a director of the Association. 

These chandeliers, which are of brass, 
darkened by age, will be among the most 
ancient lighting fixtures in the city put 
to practical use. They were purchased 
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by Mr. Sharpe several years ago in Eng- 
land, where for generations their rows 
of flickering candles provided the only 
light in dim old churches. The older 
bears, in Roman letters, the words: “The 
Gift of Catherine Drew in the Year 1695,” 
and the second bears witness to the faith- 
ful service of “John Fussell, Many Years 
Churchwarden of This Parish.” Hxperts 
have fitted the chandeliers with electric 
candles and otherwise adapted them to 
their new setting. 


Religious Arts Guild A 
Will Keep Open House 


The Religious Arts Guild, to which has 
been assigned one of the rooms on the 
fifth floor of the new building at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., between the 
Religious Education Department and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, will keep 
open house each day during the period 
set apart for the dedication and opening 
of the building. The room has been ar- 
ranged with careful attention to coloring, 
wall hangings, lighting, and furnishings, 
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under the supervision of Mrs. 
R. Shippen. 

Wednesday afternoon, April 27, at four 
o'clock, there will be a brief service of 
dedication with Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
president of the Guild, as leader, in the 
organization’s room. Tea will be served 
each day, between 4.30 and 5.30, and again 
in the evening by a committee composed 
largely of wives of board members, the per- 
sonnel of which is as follows: Monday 
afternoon, Miss Lucy Lowell, formerly 
president of the General Alliance, and Mrs. 
Walter S. Swisher; Monday evening, Mrs. 
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Henry Wilder Foote and Mrs. Richard C._ 


Cabot; Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Eliot and Mrs. Harold G. Arnold; Tuesday 
evening, Mrs. Chester A. Drummond, Miss 
Frances Dadmun, and Miss Stella P. 
Beard; Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Theo- 
dore ©. Williams and Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen; Wednesday evening, Miss Har- 
riet E. Johnson and Mrs. Isabel Kimball 
Whiting ; Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Harold 
E. B. Speight and Mrs. Louis C. Cornish ; 
Thursday evening, Miss Alice Tapley and 
Miss Evelyn Sears. 


Religion and the Presidency 


Editorial discussion, begun by “The Register,” assumes proportions 


HE probable candidacy of Governor Al- 

fred E. Smith for the presidential nomi- 
nation has resulted in great discussion. 
The issue was created ages ago by the 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the affairs of state, by the pronounce- 
ments of its popes. The matter of 
Governor Smith is only a special phase 
of an ancient issue in a new setting. 
Eventually it was bound to arise. When 
Governor Smith announced late in Decem- 
ber that he would not refuse the nomi- 
nation for Chief Executive, THe Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER saw, what has later proved 
to be the ease, that the time was coming 
when America would have -to face the 
issue JDetween the Roman Catholic and 
the American idea of church and state. 
It saw a real gain, for peaceful patriotism 
in an early, calm, and thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion—something clearly impossible in 
the heat of convention and pre-conven- 
tion politics. 

And this early discussion is now being 
followed up, in the daily press, in religious 
journals throughout the country. The 
April issue of The Atlantic Monthly con- 
tains “An Open Letter to the Honorable 
Alfred EF. Smith,’ from Charles C. 
Marshall, experienced attorney on canon 
law. Zion's Herald (Methodist) devotes 
nearly a page of. its April 6 issue to 
editorial review and comment on this 
article and on editorials in THE REGISTER. 
The writer takes occasion to say: 

“This live question, by the way, was 
first discussed at length in print, we be- 
lieve, on January 6, by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THe CHristran 
ReeisteR, to whom credit undoubtedly is 
due for effectively launching the issue.” 

Lengthy editorial comment on THE 
Reeister editorials in The Congregationa- 
list has already been placed before 


readers of THE REGISTER. The Reformed 
Church Messenger of April 7 publishes 
more than a page of sympathetic discus- 
sion on the question, quoting at length 
from an address in New York City on 
March 27 by the Editor of THE REGISTER, 
and from an article in The New Republic, 
which, although friendly to Governor 
Smith, deals frankly and intelligently with 
the question of the possible divided loyalty 
of a Roman Catholic President. The New 
Republic again considers the issue on 
April 6, saying of Mr. Marshall’s com- 
munication in Z'he Atlantic Monthly that 
“it is doubtful whether Governor Smith 
can return an entirely satisfactory answer 
to this challenge.” It suggests that the 
“opposition between the pretensions of 
political and Catholic ecclesiastical au- 
thority is not as sharp or as dangerous 
in practice as it is in theory’; but it 
points out that, “in the region of policy,” 
Governor Smith, as President, would have 
to make a definite decision as to this 
opposition of authorities in dealing with 
the Catholic demand in this country that 
the United States adopt a policy that 
would destroy the Mexican. Government. 
This would be a real test of what he 
considers to be his higher loyalty, says 
this journal, 


America and The Commonweal, leading 


Roman Catholic weeklies, are, of course, 
devoting much space to explaining to 
Americans the Catholic position on rela- 
tions of church and state. America of 
April 9 devotes three full pages, and The 
Commonweal of April 13 publishes four 
full pages of argument in reply to Mr. 
Marshall's article in The Atlantic Monthly. 
Father John A. Ryan of the Catholic Uni- 
versity issued to the press a lengthy 
answer to Dr. Dieffenbach’s New York 
City address. pee 
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' The discussions in the better grade 
secular and religious journals, both Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic, have been on 
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a high plane and haye struck deeply into 
fundamental matters. All of this writing 
is clarifying the issue and making for 


. 
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less heat and’ more light in a discussion 
that was inevitable in our contemporary 
American history. 


Protestant Churches in a Catholic City 


Boston denominational authorities do not conceal a certain decline in numbers and power 


HURCHES of the Protestant faith are 
being subjected to scorching criticism 
in the press because they are not meeting 
the demands of an applied religion. For 
instance, Fred L. Collins, writing in The 
Woman's Home Companion, advises the 
immediate abandonment of 100,000 Prot- 
estant churches, one half of those in the 
country. They are “useless and parasitic,” 
he says. He proceeds to point out their 
defects: They pay no taxes; they main- 
tain an expensive equipment for which 
- they give no valid return; their methods 
are antiquated; their theology is dis- 
eredited. Mr. Collins feels relatively sure 
that a house-wrecking company could pass 
through the average community and tear 
down the average Protestant church with- 
out exciting an even indifferent interest. 
Mr. Collins would retain the Roman 
Catholic churches, however, for he believes 
even the humblest would be seriously 
missed. 

As is usual with journalists who casti- 
gate Protestantism, Mr. Collins tells only 
one-half the truth. He points out faults 
every informed Protestant is aware exists ; 
but he does not point out the service of 
churches, obscure. though they may be, to 
the community. Nor does he seem to sense 
the fact, at all, that few persons who know 

the meaning of the Protestant church to 
the average community would see those 
churches torn down without a_ protest. 
The average American citizen is well 
enough convinced by this time that institu- 
tions of religion must exist in the neighbor- 
hood to serve the entire population, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic. Undoubtedly 
combinations and federations should be 
affected ; but we cannot force united effort. 
It will come when the time is ripe. 

Before we outlaw Protestantism, we 
‘must examine local conditions and require- 
ments. Let us take, for example, the city 
of Boston. Here is a city which was 
founded by Protestants in the days when 
Protestants and Catholics were waging 
bitter war. The records of history do not 
describe more malignant hate than that 
expressed by the religious persecutions in 
Europe in the seventeenth century. 

We find among the papers of Governor 
Winthrop this statement relative to a first 
essential in the founding of the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay: “We must raise a bul- 
wark against the kingdom of anti-Christ 
which the Jesuits labor to rear up in all 
places of the world.” The bitter religious 
struggle came across the Atlantic with the 
first settlers. Thus, in 1653, the Massa- 
ehusetts Legislature enacted that. any 
Jesuit found in the colony should be ex- 
pelled ; if he returned, he should be hanged. 
However, a courageous Jesuit named 
Drouillette set out from Quebec for Boston 
in September of that year. After a hard 


journey through the forests he arrived in. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Boston, and notwithstanding the severe 
Puritan law was graciously received. Gov- 
ernor Dudley greeted him courteously, as- 
signed him special quarters where he 
might celebrate the Mass unmolested, and 
considerately gave him a dinner of fish on 
Friday. We more than half suspect this 
hospitable treatment was due to the fact 
that Drouillette had come to promote re- 
ciprocity of trade with Canada, the ad- 
vantages of which the shrewd Puritans 
perceived. 

This hospitality of the Massachusetts 
clergy and magistrates has borne abundant 
fruit. To-day the city of Boston is seventy- 
five per cent Catholic. The population in 
1920 was 748,000. Of that number 32 per 
cent. were foreign born; 32 per cent. were 
of foreign parentage; 24 per cent. were of 
native parentage; 9 per cent. were of 
mixed parentage; 2 per cent. colored; and 
others, 1 per cent. About 90 per cent. of 
the foreign-born had not taken out their 
first naturalization papers; 22,000 over 
twenty-one years of age were illiterate. 
The representation, according to nations, 
was as follows: Irish, 23.8 per cent.; 
Canadian, 17.6; Italian, 16.1; Russian, 
15.9; English, 5.8; Polish, 3.2; Swedish, 
2.8; German, 2.5; Scotch, 2.1; Lithuanian, 


1.7; Greek, 1.5; others, 7.5 per cent. 


Passing on to the comparative numerical 
strength of the religions prevailing in Bos- 
ton in 1922, we find figures as follows, ac- 
cording to a census conducted by Prof. 
Charles EE. Carrol, Boston University : 
Catholics, 300,000; Protestants, 80,500; 
Jews, 17,900; Christian Scientists, 10,000; 
all others, 8,700. We also find the amazing 
figures of 339,400 given for the population 
found not affiliated with any church. 

In the same year, the percentage of dis- 
tribution according to church membership 
was as follows: Roman Catholic 73.5 per 
cent.; Jews, 4.4; Congregationalists, 4.2; 
Episcopalians, 4.0; Baptists, 3.6; Method- 
ists, 2.6; Christian Science, 2.4; Unitarian, 
1.7; Lutherans, 1.5; all others, 3.1 per 
eent. These are the latest available fig- 
ures, but we may assume the strength re- 
mains relatively the same, and may serve 
as a reliable illustration. 

With this background descriptive of the 
nationalities and religions which compose 
Boston’s population, let us examine condi- 
tions which at present prevail in the 
Protestant churches of that city, keeping 
in mind the fact that these conditions may 
indicate the situation which obtains in 
other American cities of similar character. 

We talked with ministers and federation 
secretaries, and submitted lists of ques- 
tions to leaders in various denominations 
best qualified to know the standing and 
achievements of their particular churches. 

In reply to a question asking if their 
churches were as strong as before the 
World War, the Baptists replied that they 


felt they were spiritually much weaker; 
that their churches were failing to impress 
people with the essential part religion 
must play in life. The Congregationalists 
declared that their membership was prob- 
ably larger, and their contributions more 
generous, though some of their churches 
had lost ground. The Congregational 
policy is to close the smaller churches, 
centralizing effort in the larger centers. 
This means that in Boston and throughout 
the United States the number of churches 
has lessened, but that there has been an 
increase in membership. Parishes are 
urging endowments to guarantee survival 
during periods of depression. The feeling 
throughout the church is that the fort can 
best be held by combining resources in 
strong churches. 

The Methodists have gained 1,893 mem- 
bers in municipal Boston in the last fifteen 
years, or 27 per cent. of their membership. 
The Boston district alone, known as Old 
Boston, has gained 5,016, approximately 

2 per cent. The leaders of the church 
have been able to get these results by ad- 
hering to three principles: First, a constant 
adjustment of churches in their methods, 
equipment, and programs to serve all the 
people in their parishes, whether foreign 
or native born; second, to survey scienti- 
fically communities where the population 
has changed; third, not to retreat in any 
community, except with the purpose of re- 
adjustment and ultimate advance. The 
Methodists state that their largest gains 
in municipal Boston have been among the 
immigrant peoples whom they serve at 
present in twelve languages, and through 
upwards of twenty-five different churches 
and institutions. : 

The Episcopalians said their churches 
were as strong as before the war. The 
Unitarians explained that according to 
their Year Book of 1900 there were twenty- 
six active churches in the city, and two 
that were dormant. The Year Book, 
1926-27, listed eighteen active churches, 
and one that was inactive. The Univer- 
salists replied that they. had but one 
church in Old Boston, with about twenty- 
five in Greater Boston. Generally speak- 
ing, these were not as strong as before 
the war. Several reasons were given: 
The old stock had moved out in favor of 
foreign elements ; families providing logical 
material for the churches were much 
smaller; there were the scores of social, 
industrial, and economic competitors which 
all churches must meet to-day. 

The Baptists have 280 self-supporting 
churches in Massachusetts, while about 
seventy are aided. In municipal Boston, 
the Methodists have thirty-two churches, 
four of which received outside help in 
1911, and continue to require assistance. 
Seven other churches, self-supporting at 
that time, must depend to-day on help from 
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without. Five new Methodist churches 
have been organized in the last fifteen 
years, two of which are self-supporting ; 
while three, made up of non-Hnglish speak- 
ing peoples, are receiving outside help. In 
other words, Methodism has eighteen self- 
sustaining churches out of a total of 
thirty-two. 

In 1900, practically all the Unitarian 
churches in Boston were self-supporting. 
In 1926, three churches were being sus- 
tained in part by contributions from out- 
side their membership. - Universalists re- 
port that almost all their churches are 
self-sustaining. One or two are living on 
endowment ; five or six are-being. aided in 
the missionary spirit. ; 

The Baptist churches of Boston are not 
getting congregations as a whole as they 
did fifteen years ago, and attendance 
averages from ten to twenty per cent. less. 
While a number of their churches have 
added activities, these activities have little 
constructive value, while some are posi- 
tively frivolous. 

The attendance varies in Congregational 
churches, depending on location and the 
drawing power of the pulpit. Generally, 
these churches are as good or better in the 
suburbs than formerly. In Boston proper 
they have declined. The Congregation- 
alists of the city are engaging in worth- 
while missionary ventures. They go where 
the need presents itself, and accomplish a 
great deal of valuable, practical work that 
does not show in statistics. The Epis- 
copalians say their congregations have not 
only held their own in the last fifteen 
years, but have gained. 

Practically all Methodist churches re- 
port substantial increases. Exceptions 
must be made for communities which have 
become from eighty to ninety per cent. 
foreign; but in all of them a Methodist 
minister is ministering to the people in 
their own language. The down-town 
Methodist church has radically changed 
its program since the war. Clubs, teach- 
ing classes, gymnasiums, social service ac- 
tivities under trained leaders, have largely 
supplanted traditional methods. 

Most Universalist congregations have 
fallen off, though a few send in returns of 
increased attendance. 

As a remedy for existing weaknesses, 
the Baptists urge a deeper sense of peni- 
tence, a consciousness of one’s need of re- 
ligion, not only when death approaches, 
but throughout life. The Methodists would 
lay particular emphasis on the missionary 
appeal to recent arrivals from foreign 
lands. Many of these people wish no fur- 
ther connection with the church of their 
native country, but eagerly accept religion 
when rightly presented. These people are 
constantly asking that churches be estab- 
lished among them, and the gospel 
preached. 

The Universalists offer a definite and 
constructive program. They urge con- 
solidation; methods in keeping with the 
new day; a group of specialized workers 
in place of one minister. We have stepped 
over into a new era, they say, in which 
old men, old methods, old ideas will not 
serve the purpose any more than in busi- 
ness, amusement, education, or anywhere 
else, 

What conclusion do we derive, then, 
from this rather careful survey of Protes- 
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tant Boston? That the time has not come 
to tear down the churches. The denomina- 
tions are facing their difficulties with a 
good deal of courage, resource, and skill. 
Failure in one direction is balanced by 
success in another. The most difficult in- 
stitution in the world to force out of ex- 
istence is a church. When it seems to 
have reached the end of the road, some- 
one with vision and energy ‘points out a 
path of escape. It may be the consolida- 
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tion ideas of Congregationalists and Unita- 
rians, the missionary enterprise of the 
Methodists, the insistence on greater de- 
pendence on faith of the Baptists, the 
hopeful forward plans of the Universalists. 
Summed up, the situation certainly does 
not call for demolition of one out of every 
two Protestant churches. Despite for- 
midable obstacles, the Protestant churches 
of Boston are facing the new day with 
expectant faces. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Arts Guild Ready to Serve 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :—- 


I notice that in a recent report of a 
meeting of the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women, held in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
the following question was asked: “Why 
is there not some central clearing house 
on church architecture, and especially for 
Unitarian architecture, which one could 
consult before building?” “Tell it ... in 
Gath; publish it ...in the streets of 
Askelon,” especially in New York, that 
there is such a service organization or 


-artistic clearing house—the Religious Arts 


Guild, though it does not recognize such 
a thing as Unitarian architecture any 
more than Unitarian music. The Guild, 
organized at New Haven in 19238, under- 
takes “to act as an agency for disseminat- 
ing information concerning architecture, 
music, drama, and the allied arts as far 
as they can serve religious ends.” It has 
had three successful annual meetings dur- 
ing Anniversary Week, with demonstra- 
tions of religious music and pageantry, 
attended by hundreds of delegates; it has 
sent its circulars to all Unitarian minis- 
ters; it has given free service to many 
churches seeking its counsels; but ap- 
parently the Guild has not been well ad- 
vertised by its loving friends, otherwise 
the question noted above would never 
have been asked at a Unitarian gathering. 
Evidently we must shout a little louder, 
telling the world that we stand ready to 
serve the churches. : 

On April 27, the Guild will dedicate a 
room in the new American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation building, installing Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte’s timely gift of art works, prints, 
and musie. To all, a cordial invitation 
is extended, especially to those who are 
not yet persuaded that Protestantism, as 
a whole, needs to cultivate a sense of the 
beautiful and to apply more generally the 
fine arts in public worship. 

Eucene RoDMAN SHIPPEN. 

Boston, Mass. 


Macedonia and History 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There was an article in THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER of February 3, by R. H. Mark- 
ham, from Sofia, Bulgaria, entitled “The 
Present-day Macedonian Question.” I am 
familiar with the conditions in Macedonia, 
as I was born and reared there. May I 
suggest the following matter, as an addi- 
tion to the information given by your 
Mr. Markham, 

There is no connection of any kind, 
either human or divine, between Philip, 


Alexander the Great, Cleopatra, Aristotle, 
and other great men and women who were 
born in Macedonia or lived there, with 
the Bulgarians. History discloses the fact 
that Macedonia was a part of the Bul- 
garian empire from 1230 a.p. to 1246 a.p., 
and upon such a slight foundation rests 
the Bulgarian contention that, histori- 
cally, the home of Aristotle is and should 
be Bulgarian. At the battle of Kosovo 
in 1389, Macedonia, together with other 
territory, became a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, under whose rule it remained 
until the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. 

Surely the other conquerors of Mace- 
donia, such as the Romans, who stayed 
there for centuries, have better claim to 
it than the Tartaric tribe which came 
from the Asiatic steppes beyond the Bulga 
and now known as Bulgarians. It will 
be conceded by all who know the facts, 
that the insidious Bulgarian propaganda 
during the nineteenth century and up to 
the Balkan Wars had caused the Greek 
populations to speak in their homes and 
pray in their churches in the Bulgarian 
language, but we were no more Bulgarians 
than the Irish people, who may know 
and .speak only the English language, 
are English. 

There is no denial of the fact that 
more than ninety-five per cent. of Mace- 
donia now is Greek; the rest are a few 
Viachs, Jews in Salonica and in the other 
large cities, and a few Armenians who 
came recently from Turkey with the rest 
of the refugees. The Treaty of the Ex- 
change of Populations, I think, has settled 
forever the difficulties between Greece and 
Bulgaria in Macedonia. 

HILECTRA J. THEODORE. 

Denver, CoLo. 


One of California’s Statues 
Honors Thomas Starr King 


One of the two statues allotted to Cali- 
fornia for memorializing heroes of that 
State in the Statuary Hall in Washington 
D.C., will be that of Thomas Starr King, 
Unitarian minister who headed the group 
that saved California to the Union in Civil 
War times. The California Legislature 
named for the other statue Junipero Serra, 
head of the Roman Catholic order that 
founded ‘the notable series of missions on 
the Pacific Coast and thus established 
institutions of civilization before the 
American immigration. 

Starr King was selected in spite of the 
fact that he was identified with the history 
of the State for only four years. Thus, 
with a peak in the White Mountains bear- 
ing his name, Starr King is to be memoria- 
lized for his services both East and West. 


Those Cortortatie Novels 


HELEN MacAFEER 
in The Yale Review 


How comfortable it is to sit down with a novel of the careless days of Squire Western—or even of Squire 


Thorne of Ullathorne. 


Property nor Divorce, nor anything else with a modern capital. 


Across their pages none of our Social Problems casts its advancing shadow—neither 
No pseudo-scientifie hypothesis of sex or 


adolescence lies in ambush for the unwary. Even the diction is refreshing in its freedom from our too familiar 
phrases; page after page goes by without a single “sublimate” or “sophisticate” or “devastating.” There is no 
need to bother about technical innovations and whether they mean the death of fiction, since fiction has gone 
merrily on ever since. For a few hours the burden of contemporaneity is lifted, and the things that inspire the 

morning leaders cease to trouble one’s roving thoughts. : 


A Clerical Babbitt 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


Eimer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

So much curiosity was aroused by the 
announcements of Sinclair Lewis’s forth- 
eoming ‘“‘preacher-novel,”’ and so great a 
hullabaloo has been raised in certain 
quarters now it has appeared, that it is 
somewhat difficult to arrive at anything 
like a calm, impartial opinion concerning 
it. That we have read it with interest 
goes without saying. Altogether safe to 
Say is it that no other novel of the current 
season will attract the same amount 
of notice. Already, from the ranks of 
the orthodox clergy, who are little given 
to reading novels, is issuing a stream of 
fiery denunciation, calculated to advertise 
it far and wide, and so increase its pub- 
lisher’s prefits by leaps and bounds. Add 
to this the throngs of people who will 
read it merely for its sensational qualities, 
and its popularity is assured. Yet, apart 
from all these reasons, for the lover of 
literature as well as for everybody seri- 
ously interested in contemporary life and 
morals on this side of the Atlantic, Elmer 
Gantry is by no means without genuine 
significance. In it, the author of Main 
Street and Babbitt runs true to form. 
Sinclair Lewis is the Mencken among our 
novelists. Like Mencken, his avowed pur- 
pose is to wage unceasing warfare upon 
the mediocrity, shallow thinking, and 
false standards which domimate a large 
proportion of his fellow Americans. Upon 
certain weaknesses prevalent throughout 
the Republic his onslaught has been savage 
and relentless. In his latest story, with 
renewed vigor he returns to the charge. 
What, in Main Street, he tried to do for 
the ayerage small-town mind, in Babbitt 
for the booster and “go-getter,” in Arrow- 
smith for the charlatans of the medical 
profession, he now aims to accomplish in 
the field of religion. This every reader 
of Elmer Gantry ought continually to bear 
in mind. The book is not an attack upon 
religion, as such, but only upon the fakes 
and tyrayesties operating in religion’s 
name. This is plain from the beginning, 
and it continues plain to the fimal page. 


With enthusiasm, insight, and skill, re- 
enforced with cunning and an ingenuity 
little less than diabolical, our author 
searches out the weak spots in the armor 
of organized religion and sends his rapier 
home. For ‘the most part, he does it so 
successfully that we defy even the most 
honest man of God to read the book with- 
out occasionally wincing, with some self- 
conscious searching of heart. 

Save in a few scattered instances, the 
story is wholly lacking in idealism. BEx- 
cept in the Methodist saint, Pengilly, and 
the pathetic Frank Shallard, the author 
makes no attempt to depict the nobility, 
heroism, saintliness, of which the ministry 
has its full share. Practically all his 
efforts are lavished upon stressing the 
darker aspects of the picture. His hero 
is, without a single redeeming quality, a 
hypocrite, a charlatan, a waster, a mounte- 
bank of the worst kind. In order to make 
him plausible and convincing, the first 
third of the novel is given over to a de- 
tailed narrative of his life in college and 
divinity school, a narrative so outspoken 
as often to exceed the bounds of good 
taste. Many of these chapters are dis- 
gusting, neither more mor less. Yet upon 
what follows they have their bearing; for 
the rest of the book is a description, full, 
vivid, exceedingly well done, of the career 
raised upon such foundations, the char- 
acter developed out of the material thus 
gathered. Given a youth like Gantry’s, 
and that from it such a manhood should 
proceed, is inevitable. In order that Mr. 
Lewis may have his fling at certain pre- 
vailing phases of popular religion, he 
takes his hero from the Baptists, with 
whom he began, through New Thought and 
sensational evangelism, into Methodism, 
paying his respects to each as he goes 
along. In a moving picture of what 
passes with myriads of people for religion, 
its tawdriness, sentimentality, and flimsy 
externalism, he is eminently successful. 
To this extent, the work has genuine value. 
It is a tract for the times having substan- 
tial significance. The satire, also, has 
power, plenty of it, both in the portrayal 
of incidents and of personalities. Some 
scenes, such as the burning of Sharon 
Faleoner’s tabernacle, and the flogging of 


Shallard, are as good as anything Mr. 
Lewis has ever done. Exceedingly able, 
also, is the dissection of most of the 
characters—Sharon, the Methodist bishop, 
Shallard, above all, Gantry himself. The 
man’s mental processes and emotional re- 
actions are painted with genuine skill. 
Not the least of Mr. Lewis’s gifts as a 
literary ‘artist is his faculty for happy 
phraseology, his gift for hitting off a 
situation, or a condition, in a few, biting 
words; such as “the malted milk of New 
Thought,” or Gantry’s comment on Josiah 
Royce. Still better is the quotation from 
Ingersoll which Gantry uses in his first 
sermon, and which appears at regular in- 
tervals throughout his preaching. Con- 
cerning the other sects, outside the Metho- 
dists and Baptists, little is said. Roman 
Catholicism is dismissed with a single 
mention, terse but incisive. For the Jews, 
there is only praise. The references to 
the Unitarians are neglible. 

It is this absence of a diatribe against 
religion in general which buttresses our 
conviction that the specific purpose of 
Elmer Gantry is to hold up to scorn the 
weakness and danger of Fundamentalism ; 
incidentally to warn America of what may 
happen, once let it get control. Apart 
from this, we are inclined to think that 
the book is an indictment, not so much 
of the Gantry type of character, as of 
the lay mind and heart which makes such 
leadership possible. In the final analysis, 
always, it is with the congregation that 
responsibility rests. For the fact that 
men like Gantry can win such a measure 
of success, not the pulpit but the pews 
are to blame. For their easy-going toler- 
ance and conservatism, if not their de- 
liberate connivance with evil, the laity 
have much to answer. 


Reissued 


TH RING AND THE BOOK. By Robert Brown- 
ing. Walter Hampden Hdition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $2.50. 

One of the outstanding events in the 
current theatrical season in New York has 
been the appearance of Walter Hampden 
in Caponsaacchi, a dramatization of Robert 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. Tak- 
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ing advantage of the revival of interest 
in what is unquestionably the greatest 
English poem of the nineteenth century, 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company have 
brought out a reissue of their definitive 
edition of the complete text of the poem, 
enriched with a profusion of critical and 
explanatory notes, together with a valuable 
appendix by two distinguished Browning 
scholars, Charlotte Porter and the late 
Helen A. Clarke, and a complete bibli- 
ography brought down to date. To this 
work has now been added a timely intro- 
duction by the eminent critic, Montrose 
J. Moses, as well as a number of ‘illustra- 
tions taken from photograplts of Mr. 
Hampden’s production, most of them being 
portraits of the various characters. The 
result is a volume which every Browning 
lover will want to own, and which can be 
highly commended to everyone seeking a 
‘first-hand knowledge of this masterpiece 
of the great Victorian singer. We hope 
that both the play and this book will lead 
to a reyival of interest in Browning’s 
classic, wherein are to be found some of 
the noblest passages he ever wrote. Com- 
posed in order to assuage his grief for the 


loss of his wife, this poetical interpreta-" 


tion of a seventeenth-century murder trial 
was written on the principle, as Chesterton 
has said, “of letting everybody talk.” It 
is an epic of conversation, whereby the 
truth underlying a sordid tragedy is gradu- 
ally brought to light by permitting the 
reader to hear a multitude of witnesses, 
directly or remotely connected with it, the 
whole reaching its climax in the soliloquy 
of the Pope, which is one of the greatest 
things Browning ever created. To know 
The Ring and the Book is a liberal educa- 
tion. If you are not familiar with it, this 
new edition provides an excellent chance 
for making its acquaintance. A. R. H. 


Galsworthy for the Million 


Sarnt’s Procress. Br- 
yonp. THE Dark Fiownr. By John Gals- 
worthy. Grove Edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 each. 

Four new volumes in the new edition 
of Galsworthy which the Scribner’s are 
bringing out. Neatly bound in serviceable 
green cloth, clearly printed on good paper, 
and offered at a reasonable price, the 
series deserves commendation, in that it 
brings the work of the leading British 


TuHH FREELANDS. 


novelist of our day within easy reach of 


the generality of the reading public. Not 
its least interest comes from the succes- 
sion of prefaces which the author has 
contributed to each volume. ‘These are 
exceptionally significant, since they con- 
tain not only valuable bits of autobiogra- 
phy, but also many pointed comments on 
the art of writing fiction. As the mature 
opinions of a great literary artist, these 
are decidedly worth while. Take, for 
example, this statement: ‘The business 
of the novelist is ...so to select and 
arrange his material as to drive home the 
essential significance of his story, and to 
press out from human nature the last 
ounce of its resistance of Fate. In so 
doing, he may often seem to be exploiting 
some social problem, or grinding the ax 
of a reform, when he has really only 
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selected circumstances and environment 
which will most surely and suitably bring 
out certain fundamental traits in one or 
more of his characters.” Or this, in ex- 
tenuation of J'he Dark Flower: “It is 
hardly the part of any novelist who tries 
to be an artist to subscribe to popular 
superstitions, however ‘wholesome.’ His 
business is to tell the truth, as he sees 
and feels it; and, if his theme should be 
passion, he can but ill do that, walking 
with his right hand in Mrs. Grundy’s 
and his left hand in Dr. Watts’ !” 

Contained in these prefaces also are 
various items of interest as showing some- 
thing of the circumstances under which 
the various novels were written, together 
with the motives which led to their com- 
position. Thus, in the case of Beyond, 
we are told that, while Galsworthy’s 
longest novel to date when first printed, 
it has now been revised to considerably 
less than half its former size. 

The primary value of this new edition, 
however, consists in the opportunity it 
offers for viewing the novelist’s work in 
something like its true perspective. 
Inevitably, one compares these earlier 
novels with the Forsyte Saga, and its later 
chapters, The White Monkey and The 
Silver Spoon. The contrast makes plain 
how far their creator has traveled during 
recent years. For although they contain 
much matter revealing unquestioned gen- 
ius, such as the hunting scenes in Beyond, 
and the Riviera incidents in the second 
episode of The Dark Flower, the sort of 
thing that puts Galsworthy head and 
shoulders above most of his contempo- 
raries, none of these stories contains a 
single character comparable to Soames or 
Fleur Forsyte. 
granted the reader is one of sincere ad- 
miration. Hven here, Good Heavens! 
how the man can write! What English— 
dramatic, colorful, vigorous, yet mani- 
festly restrained! What a gift of 
word-painting! What an innate sense of 
values! How much strength and sub- 


Stance each chapter contains! This writ- 
ing has permanence. It is literature. 
A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Luir tHE Lucky. By Clara Sharpe Hough. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Hough has taken a theme about 
which we have chiefly legendary infor- 
mation, and little of that, and has managed 
to tell a tale sure to please many readers. 
In the first place, it has the distinction of 
being out of the ordinary. The life 
people lived away back in the year 1000 
A.D., in the remote, frigid wilds of Green- 
land, could only have been described by a 
writer of fertile imagination. Yet, as one 
reads, it seems natural enough that the 
characters should do what they do, talk 
as they talk, voyage as they voyage. 
Standing conspicuously out in the story is 
the hardihood of those men and women 
of venturesome Norse ancestry, their 
rugged lives—persons of primitive passions 
they were, and of vigorous loves and hates 
—with their conviction that a mighty land 
lay to the west. The theme is the loves 
and voyages of Leif, Son of Eric the Red. 


Yet the final impression: 
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Mrs. Hough’s contention that Leif and his 
fellow-adventurers discovered America, 
which they called Vineland, has gained a 
place in the histories. Columbus, bold 
and fortunate navigator that he was, no 
longer is hailed as the first discoverer of 
the New World. Leif the Lucky not only 
gives actuality to an exceedingly interest- 
ing tradition, but is readable. The action 
is swift; the dialogue terse and racy; the 
plot well sustained, while the characters 
are true to themselves. The story does 
what every successful story must do—it 
lures from chapter to chapter, and at the 
end leaves one with a feeling that it was 
worth while. E. H.C. 


Conceal. By Harry Hervey. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 


New York: 
$2.00. 

Congai is Indo-Chinese for “harlot.” 
This is the story of a harlot’s progress in 
Cochin China. Told with imagination, 
with abundant detail, it is not without 
power. Nevertheless, we question the 
value of such an effort. The author suc- 
ceeds in painting a vivid picture of 
Franco-Oriental civilization, as well as of 
his heroine’s successive states of mind. 
But might not his gifts have been better 
expended on less degrading themes? We 
think so. 


THH AMAZING CHANCE. By Patricia Went- 
worth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

As a writer of fiction deservedly popu- 
lar, Patricia Wentworth has already made 
a name for herself in both England and 
America. Her latest effort in this field 
is a story which, though light in texture, 
has the distinction of an original plot, 
well worked out, calculated to hold the 
reader’s attention to the final line of its 
closing chapter. Its theme is a question 
of identity. During the World War, four 
British airmen, flying over Germany, are 
brought down. Of the four, three are 
killed outright, the other suffering a lapse 
of memory which continues for ten years. 
Transformed into a German peasant, an- 
other accident finally restores his lost 
knowledge of himself. He returns to Eng- 
land, not knowing for certain whether he 
is himself or his twin brother. Upon his 
reception by his family, especially by the 
young woman whom both brothers loved, 
the story turns. The book makes easy 
reading, involving no heavy strain upon 
éither the imagination or one’s mentality. 

‘ A. BR. H. 


PIONEERS OF THE KINGDOM. 
High. 
cern, 


By Stanley 
New York: The Methodist Book Con- 
75 cents. 

A study-class book dealing with the 
lives of twelve men and women who have 
extended in some measure the boundaries 
of the kingdom of God. Bishop Bashford 
of China, Jane Addams, Walter Reed, 
Sam Higginbotham, Michael Pupin, and 
Herbert Hoover are among these. Mr. 
High writes well, even dramatically; and 
his book will prove useful to classes of 
young people. He quotes Bishop Bashford 
as saying that Unitarianism “could min- 
ister to the intellectual and to the higher 
classes, [but] it had no power in saying 
such people as came to the Seamen’s 
Bethel.” ‘ EB 


Easter Greetings on the Air 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Waster vacation was beginning, and for 
two weeks Warren Preparatory School 
would be merely a big brick building 
wherein Cynthia Drew would rattle 
around lonesomely. 

“It's a shame, Cynth,” one girl sym- 
pathized as she flung things pell-mell into 
a suit case. “Wish you’d go home with 
me. With my two brothers home from 
college, and a lot of jolly neighbors, 
there’ll be something larky every minute. 
We'd love to have you, honestly.” 

“Oh, but you all are going home in 
automobiles,” drawled the little tomboy 
from Texas. “Have you forgotten how 
Cynthia won the debate last week with 
her wonderful arguments proving that 
radio is of more benefit to us than 
motors?” 

“But I didn’t say anything about fliv- 
vers,” retorted Cynthia with a twinkle. 

After she had sped the last blithe 
“Prep” on her homeward way, Cynthia 
rather blindly jammed a blue felt over 
her left eye and fared forth with the 
desperate air of another Horatius about 
to sentinel another bridge. 

“Tt’s too far to go home,” she reminded 
herself once more. “No, it’s just too— 
steep. It’s my first time away and it’s 
harder on the folks. It was so kind of 
Miss Warren to take me in here and let 
me work for my tuition’— 

She was outside now, breathing the 
sweet spring air that reminded her of 
freshly spaded earth, red-vested birds, and 
layender anemones starring the hills about 
her little home town. 

“Where’ll I go? No use to go down- 
town when I’ve nothing to shop with. 
And window shopping makes me sort of 
horrid, worm that I am. Might go to a 
park to see the flowers, or over north to 
Inspiration Point. North it is.” 

But a door opened-in the trim house 
next door. Cynthia had noticed a modest 
car drawn up in front and wondered 
whether the jolly big boy had come home. 
With a joyous squeal a little girl darted 
out and down the walk, hailing Cynthia 
as one who cherishes no grudge in spite 
of the fact that Cynthia had frequently 
returned both child and runaway kitten. 

“We're goin’ to the park to see the 
flowers and the baby bears,” announced 
the shrill little voice. “Me and Mother, 
and Uncle Jack’s goin’, too.” 

The tall boy in the vivid red and gold 
sweater appeared, and with him a girlish 
woman, evidently his sister and Molly’s 
mother. 

How it came about Cynthia hardly 
knew, but there she was tucked in the car 


and speeding out the avenue with these 
new friends. Mrs. Hope understood girls, 
and under the charm of tactful sympathy 
she soon had a picture of Cynthia’s home, 
the tiny gray house near the village 
church; the frail, scholarly father who 
dared not shoulder the responsibility of 
a eity church; the sweet, sacrificing 
mother. Tommy who would be six on 
May Day—just a bit younger than small 
Molly. It was a beautiful afternoon, and 
Cynthia: entirely mislaid her forlorn 
feeling. F 

On Saturday came a determinedly 
cheerful letter from home. Cynthia’s 
mother reported that the crocuses were a 
solid lane of loveliness from the porch to 
the gate; that Mrs. Plymouth Rock had 
hatched the cunningest Easter chicks. 
The cottage looked so tidy in its new 
spring coat since Jeff Grimes had painted 
it a creamy yellow. Tommy had been 
given a collie pup which he had named 
Mike, and which he persisted in smuggling 
to bed with him. Just at the last, moth- 
erly feelings cropped out pathetically. 

“We will miss your voice in the young 
folks’ choir Sunday,” she confessed. “But 
we'll know you are singing in some beau- 
tiful service and making the best of your 
first Easter away from us. I enclose five 
dollars which we can spare nicely, and 
we want you to buy yourself something 
pretty. Father suggests the ever-welcome 
bonnet, but perhaps a nice pair of new 
pumps would please you better.” 

The lines suddenly blurred and wobbled, 
but Cynthia resolutely winked away the 
rainbows. Mrs. Hope was going shopping 
for posies in a pot for her class of girls, 
and Cynthia was to look after irrespon- 
sible Molly and her ditto kitten, Skeezics. 

Just as she tucked the child away for 
her nap, the front door opened and Jack 
came in with a broad-shouldered man, 
Molly’s father. When he spoke, Cynthia 
started. His voice was so pleasantly fa- 
miliar. Never had she seen him that she 
could recall. Yet his voice she certainly 
knew. As he ran upstairs he called back, 
“Got a good program on to-night, Jack. 
Better come out with me.” 

“Oh!” cried Cynthia 
“Tt’s the announcer at QLZ.” 

Jack stared. “Sure. Bill has a shop 
and sells radio and is part owner of the 
broadcasting station besides.” 

“Why, he’s like and old friend,’ con- 
fided Cynthia earnestly. “The church 
folks gave us a radio for Christmas last 
winter, and the whole family looked for- 
ward to tuning in after supper, especially 
when QLZ was on the air. Oh, I must 


involunta rily. 


write and tell them! 
will be!” 

Later, Cynthia was at the piano sing- 
ing to Molly when Mr. Hope came up from 
the basement where, in hobo disguise, he 
had attended to his weekly furnace chores. 
He stood quietly in the hall, listening. 

“And this is an old carol my grand- 
mother taught me,’ Cynthia was saying. 
Then in her clear, bell-like voice she sang: 


How pleased Father 


“Now dawns the morn serene and bright ; 
The world is bathed in Waster light. 
Then let us sing a joyous lay,— 


Christ, our dear Lord, is risen to-day. Alleluia !” 


“Loo-yer !” echoed Molly, in her childish 
treble. “I like that one, Cinty.” 

Mrs. Hope returned as spring twilight 
purpled the mountains, and not for a 
minute would she consider letting Cynthia 
run away to her lonely room. And at the 
supper table Jack abruptly demanded, 
“How’d you like to go with us to the 
station and watch radio work?” 

Cynthia gasped, flushed, then questioned 
the boss at QLZ with eager eyes. 

He nodded, boasting, “I thought of it 
myself. We'd love to have you.” 

As Cynthia went spinning away after 
supper, she thrilled to think that at this 
very moment her mother was probably 
clearing the supper table, one eye on the 
clock. Tommy would be romping with his 
puppy. Father was in his tiny study, 
polishing up his sermon, or marching back 


Coming of Spring 
O Springtime sweet! 
The whole earth smiles thy coming to 
greet: 
Our hearts to their inmost depths are 
stirred 
By the first spring flower and the song 
of the bird; 
Our sweet, strange feelings no room 
can find, 
wander like 
heart and mind. 
—Translation by L. F. @. 


They dreams through 


Sentence Sermon 
are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest—11 Cor. wiv. 25. 


Thus 


and forth, hands clasped behind him as he 
thought out articles for the church paper 
he wrote for. Soon they would gather 
around the library table with its center- 
piece of geranium or primrose, Mother 
with her mending basket, Father with the 
paper he always forgot while the radio 
held his interest. 

It was all like magic when Jack piloted 
her about the big building out on the 
boulevard. He explained one mystery 
after another, until she found herself in 
the great room with its heavy draperies, 
grand piano, and mystie microphones. 
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The Lily 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I love the dainty crocus, 
The yellow daffodilly, 
But best of all the April flow’rs, 
I love the Waster lily. 
It stands beside the altar, 
So pure and stately there, 
And bids us lift our hearts in praise 
On Waster morning fair. 


th 


“You see those twa, lights over the 
door,” pointed out Jack. <“‘When the red 
light’s on, be quiet as a flock of mice, 
for if you even sneeze, they hear you all 
over America.” 


“Goodness!” gasped Cynthia, locating 
her “hankie”’ with haste. “I won’t stay 
in here after the artists come. Can’t I 


stay in the hall and peek through the 
glass door?” 

“T don’t want you to miss a thing,” 
grinned Jack. “Here’s the orchestra now. 
There'll be a reader, a couple of. singers, 
and a short talk by that popular Juve- 
nile Judge.” 

Cynthia could not understand how 
people who were soon to participate in a 
miracle could come in and act so calm 
and unexcited. Two minutes before start- 
ing time, Mr. Hope mumbled to Jack, 
“That young soprano can’t come. Just 
*phoned me.” 

“Then why not have the other one sing 
twice?” asked Jack. 

“She has to leave after her two groups 
of songs. The reader has an Haster story, 
and I particularly wanted to end up with 
something sort of appropriate.’ His wor- 
ried eyes rested on Cynthia’s sympathetic 
young face. He squinted thoughtfully, 
rubbed his chin, then startled her by 
asking, “Would you mind singing some of 
those things you were entertaining Molly 
with this afternoon? -Old-fashioned Easter 
hymns? IJ’ll explain that we are substitut- 
ing something even better than the num- 
bers on the program. That Miss Cynthia 
Drew of Pagosa will”— 


“Oh!” Cynthia had actually paled with 
the immensity of the adventure. ‘Oh, do 
you really mean it, Mr. Hope? I don’t 


know how to sing, you must remember. 
But if you think I could do it well 
enough’’— 

“As a rule people are rather fond of 
wild birds,” smiled the announcer reassur- 
ingly. “You can put it over. Try not to 
think of anybody but your own home 
circle. Make believe you’re sending them 
an Haster message.” 

Cynthia breathed fast, her pretty color 
coming and going. A bit dazedly she 
fajtered, “I’ll do my very best, Mr. Hope.” 

“Now he’s gone and spoiled all the rest 
of the program for you,’ groaned Jack, 
adding, with warm admiration, “But 
you’re a sport to do it, Cynthia.” 

No use trying to forget that she had 
suddenly been promoted from visitor to 
performer! But though her heart per- 
sisted in its wild tattoo, Cynthia was com- 
forted by a peaceful vision—her family 
_ sitting around the table in the cozy living 
room, wearing that rapt look she remem- 
bered so well. She could imagine father’s 
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amazed, “Why, Mother! What’s this? 
Not our Cynthia?’ 

So it was that a slim, fair girl took her 
place for the first time in front of a micro- 
phone and a mysterious invisible public. 

After the first tremulous notes she 
soared above all nervousness and sang in 
her own clear voice, just as she had sung 
the previous Easter in the tiny church 
where aroma of pines and balsams 
mingled with incense of hyacinth and lily. 

“<The world is bathed in Waster light,’ ” 
trilled Cynthia, like a lark on the wing. 
“ “Alleluia !’ ” 

“Beautiful.” The old orchestra leader 
was first to praise her. “You have a pre- 
cious thing imprisoned in your throat, my 
child. I congratulate you.” 

“Pretty work!” applauded Jack, while 
Mr. Hope shook her hand gratefully, and 
assured her: “Went out splendidly. No 
blurring. Glad you came out with us, 
Cynthia, and saved the program.” 

The telephone jingled, and Jack’s eyes 
twinkled as he announced, “Pagosa calling 
Cynthia. Central must have put on some 
speed.” 

Cynthia’s voice sang with rapturous 
surprise. 

“Oh, Mother! Weren’t you surprised? 
Did it sound all right? I never was so 
thrilled. Mr. Hope is the announcer out 
here. Yes, the folks that have been so 
lovely to me. No, not lonesome, though 
I’d love to walk in on you this minute.” 

Cynthia was fairly creeping into the 
mouthpiece. <A brief pause. Then, “Dad, 
dear! I sang to-night instead of Easter 
morning! Oh, I can hear Tommy—and 
the puppy barking! It almost makes me 
homesick, Tell Mother I got patent leather 
pumps. Oh, dear, it’s hard to let you go, 
but you mustn’t go bankrupt over this 
call. Good-night, all. Happy Waster !” 

Cynthia reluctantly left the telephone, 
which she had an impulse to hug. Her 
eyes were starry behind a mist. “Now 
I’m surer than ever that the radio is most 
wonderful of all!” she cried: 

Jack, who knew about the debate, at 
once challenged, “Then you scorn to motor 
home with us?” 

Cynthia threw him a merry glance. “In- 
deed, I’ll be delighted to flivver back with 
you,” she said demurely. | 


[All rights reserved] 


Invocation in Early Spring 
CHARLES BALLARD 


To the little lords of the soil I commit 
seeds and bulbs and tender plants. 


Lord Mole, spare these treasured things; 
pass them by on your dark journeys. 


Harthworms, I pray you, soften the earth 
about them. 


Slugs, pass to meaner plants; harm not 
my precious roots and stalks. 


Little undines, pour gently here your 
threads of silver. 


Gnome children, under tree-roots, guard 
my earth, 


To all the little lords of the soil I pray: 
Care for my growing garden! 


. 
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American Aviation 


Premier Mussolini, of Italy, in a message 
to the American people, pays this tribute 
to our rank in the field of aviation: 

“The United States of America is cer- 
tainly among the most alert vanguards of 
the development of aviation. Your scien- 
tists and experts bring every day to the 
development an admirable contribution. 
From coast to coast, and between the busy 
cities of your vast continent, civil aviation 
has already begun to stretch a net of 
aérial transport lines, working day and 
night, and greatly admired all over the 
world. The future of civil aviation is. 
clearly indicated by its brief but vigorous 
past. By this new means probably the 
Atiantie will become like a Mediterranean 
Sea, by it the most impenetrable con- 
tinents will be opened to the knowledge of 
man, to the throbbing fervor of his traffic 
and to the intellectual and material ex- 
change among the peoples.” 


Undue Sympathy for Criminals 


James J. Walker, mayor of New York 
City, thinks that much public sympathy 
is misplaced. He says: “I have reached 
a point where I am getting tired of all 
this maudlin sympathy in behalf of hard- 
ened criminals. I think we owe more 
thought and more care to the sick and 
the unfortunate, the lame, the halt, and 
the blind who are lacking adequate fa- 
cilities in our hospitals. I think greater 
consideration is due the people who form 
the very backbone of our citizenship who 
haye to ride daily im overcrowded sub- 
way trains. This fashion of wasting sym- 
pathy on criminals and giving little or no 
thought to the more decent elements is 
growing tiresome.” 


Croesus and Uncle Saaz 


In ancient days, old King Cresus and 
his Kingdom of Lydia were celebrated for 
their great riches. Lydia included nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor, and Crcesus 
ruled there about 550 B.c. “As rich as 
Croesus” is a common phrase, even to-day. 

But, compared to the treasure of the 
United States, the riches of Croesus must 
have been small. The stock of gold (coin 
and bullion) now held by. the U. S88. 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Banks, and 
their agents, has a value of nearly $4,600,- 
000,000—nearly half of all the monetary 
gold inthe world. It far exceeds the largest 
stock of gold ever held by any nation in 
the history of the world. 


‘An Eagle at Thirteen 


Kenneth Miller, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, is not yet thirteen years old, but 
already he is a full-fledged Hagle Scout. 
In order to join the Scouts, a boy must 
be twelve years old. Kenneth joined on 
his twelfth birthday, and in the eight 
months following, he won the merit badges 
necessary to make him an Hagle Scout, 
the highest and most coveted honor of 
the Boy Scout organization. 


Pacific Conference in Notable Meetings 


Tribute and gift of money for Field Secretary Wetherell 


T THH triennial Pacific Conference 
meeting in San Francisco, Calif, 

April 5, 6, and 7, twenty-six of the twenty- 
eigit churches of the Conference were 
represented; much business was trans- 
acted; an excellent spirit of good fellow- 
ship was maintained ; inspirational and in- 
formative addresses were given, and frank, 
earnest discussions enjoyed. The Confer- 
ence paid for itself financially. . 

The ministers from a distance were en- 
tertained by ministers of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region at a luncheon held Tues- 
day, April 5, at the Faculty Club, Univer- 
sity of California. Later, at the library 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot brought the 
greetings of the entire fellowship, and for 
a few moments recalled his early days as 
a pioneer preacher in Seattle, Wash., in 
1887. Then followed a round-table con- 
ference on the subject, “God and Hu- 
manity,” with Rey. Clarence Reed of Oak- 
land, Calif., presiding, and with Rey. H. 
Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, Calif., as 
leader. Every minister present partici- 
pated. The only criticism which leaked 
out from this symposium was “too tame”’— 
meaning, presumably, that the Pacific 
Coast ministers are both pacific and specific 
in their ability to agree to disagree. 

While the ministers were meeting, the 
Berkeley, Calif., Alliance entertained at 
luncheon the wives of visiting ministers, 
and also as other guests of honor had Mrs. 
Caroline 8. Atherton; Mrs. Julia B. Com- 
stock of Portland, Ore.; Mrs. W. F. Board- 
man of Spokane, Wash., and Mrs. C. V. 
Mersereau of San Diego, Calif., all 
national directors of the General Alliance. 
Following the luncheon, the guests enjoyed 
an automobile ride, and later were enter- 
tained at a tea in the home of Mrs. Earl 
M. Wilbur, Pacific Coast vice-president of 
the Alliance. 


DR. BLIOT,—A PROPHETIC CHURCH 


The first session of the Conference was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco on Tuesday evening, April 5, 
with nearly four hundred persons in at- 
tendance. Prof. Edward T. Williams of 
Berkeley, president of the Conference and 
the Pacific Coast vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, presided. 
Yelegrams of greetings were read from 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, and from Miss 
Helen C. McCleary, secretary of the Mon- 
day Conference of Alliance Branches 
which met at Boston, Mass., on the preced- 
ing day. The first speaker of the evening 
was Chester Rowell, journalist and prac- 
tical idealist. Mr. Rowell’s subject was 
“The War Against War.” He reviewed the 
many critical conditions throughout the 
world and suggested constructive remedial 
methods for meeting these conditions. He 
was followed by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, whose 
subject was “A Prophetic Church.” His 
was a ringing challenge to hold to the best 
of the past and to strive for the best in the 
future. At the conclusion of the addresses, 
President Williams welcomed to the Con- 
ference the ministers who have been 


settled on the Coast since the last trien- 
nial sessions in 1924: Rev. G. S. Cooke, 
Redlands, Calif.; Rey. H. R. Kellington, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Dr. William I. Law- 
vance, San Jose; Calif.; Rev. Leila L. 
Thompson, Palo Alto, Calif.; Rev. H. C. 
Vanderlaan, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. N. Hill 
Nesbitt, Alameda, Calif.; Rey. Milen C. 
Dempster, Stockton, Calif.; Rev. E. M. 
Whitesmith, Eugene, Ore.; Rev. George T. 
Ashley, Seattle, Wash.; Rey. Ada Tonkin, 
Victoria, B.C.; Rev. J. B. Tonkin, Van- 
couver, B.C. © 

At the first business session of the Con- 
ference, reports of Conference officers and 
of The Pacific Unitarian were made. ‘The 
second session of the Conference was ad- 
dressed by Dr. E. C. Vanderlaan of 
Berkeley. His subject was “Churchman- 
ship.” The discussion was opened by Rey. 
Bradford Leavitt of Pasadena, Calif. 

The Laymen’s Luncheon at the Women’s 
City Club heard Hubert Starr, president 
of the Los Angeles chapter and a de- 
scendant of Thomas Starr King. 


ALLIANCE HOLDS LUNCHEON 


The Alliance Luncheon, held in the San 
Francisco Church parlors, was under the 
auspices of the Northern California Alli- 
ance, the San Francisco branch being the 
hostess. Welcome was extended by Miss 
Marie Butler, president of that branch. 
The luncheon was followed by a largely 
attended public meeting, at which reports 
were made. An appeal was made for 
Sunset Hall. This is a home for aged 
people, which it is hoped may soon be 
erected. The speakers for this meeting 
were Miss Mary Lawrance, director of 
religious education in the Los Angeles 
church, and Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
secretary of the General Alliance. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, a beautiful 
wreath was. placed upon the grave of 
Thomas Starr King. The wreath was 
placed there by Mrs. Ella Woodbury in 
behalf of the Los Angeles church, of which 
she is a trustee. Rey. Leila L. Thompson 
of Palo Alto conducted the half-hour 
vesper service, and the address was given 
by Rev. George S. Cooke of Redlands. © 

The third session of the Conference was 
held Wednesday evening, a service of wor- 
ship. Rey. Edson Reifsnider of Long 
Beach, Calif., conducted the service, and 
Rey. J. B. Tonkin of Vancouver preached 
the Conference sermon, emphasizing the 
fact that the primary purpose of a free 
church is the everlasting sincere search 
for truth. 


ELECTION OF ALLIANCE DIRECTORS 


At the second business session of the 
Conference, on Thursday morning, dele- 
gates unanimously voted “that this Con- 
ference assume the financial responsibility 
for the maintenance of Unitarian head- 
quarters for the Pacifie Coast.” Dr. Harl 
M. Wilbur gave a most interesting and 
encouraging report regarding the present 
conditions and the future hopes of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
of which he is the president. , 

The following directors were elected to 


serve three years: North Section—Miss 
Henrietta Bliot, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. 
Martin Fereshetian, Salem, Ore.; Rey. 
Charles Pease, Spokane, Wash.; W. L. 
Richardson, Seattle, Wash. Central Sec- 
tion—Meritt Cutten, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Miss Carrie Gorrill, Oakland, Calif.; Rev. 


N. Hill Nesbitt, Alameda, Calif.; Mrs. 
Karl Rendtorff, Palo Alto, Calif. South 
Section—Mrs. H. L. Burleson, Holly- 


wood, Calif.; Rev. G. 8. Cooke, Redlands, 
Calif.; Mrs. Ella A. Woodbury, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Paul Washburn, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


GREETINGS TO DR. HOSMER 


Resolutions unanimously passed ex- 
tended greeting to Dr. Frederick L. Hos- 
mer, pledged increased support to The Pa- 
cific Unitarian, and expressed thanks for 
the hospitality of the San Francisco and 
other Bay churches. Three other resolu- 
tions, also unanimously voted, were as 
follows: 


WHEREAS, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, after 
six years of service as Pacific Coast field 
secretary, is about to retire from that 
office, we desire to place upon record our 
high appreciation of the services he has 
rendered our cause. He has discharged 
the difficult duties of his position with 
tireless vigor, alertness, and resourceful- 
ness; he has met its many problems with 
good cheer, wisdom, and tact; he has in 
manifold ways organized and strengthened 
the work of our churches; and he will bear 
with him our sincere esteem and leave be- 
hind him a throng of pleasant memories. 
We wish for him in his new field of labor 
abundant success and great happiness. 


WHEREAS, it is of the utmost importance 
that friendly relations be maintained be- 
tween our country and Latin America, and 
between our country and the Orient; and 

WHEREAS, conditions now exist which 
very seriously threaten the future peace 
between our country and Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and China; and 

WHEREAS, we believe an overwhelming 
majority of American citizens are desirous 
of maintaining and expressing our national 
good will toward these countries in their 
respective crises; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that the Paciric Coast 
CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN CHURCHES in 
session at San Francisco, Calif., do hereby 
earnestly and sincerely urge upon our 
President to use his great influence in 
favor of the use of arbitration and con- 
ciliation in the settlement of all contro- 
versies or misunderstandings with Mexico 
and Nicaragua, in the retention of our 
Arms Embargo with Mexico, and in the 
exercise of good will and friendliness 
rather than of force or threats toward 
China in her hour of need. 


FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Resolved, that in view of the many 
attacks upon the American ideal and the 
practice of free discussion and organiza- 
tion in the realm of public affairs, and in 
view of the growing tendency to subvert 
our American civil liberties by means of 
false and misleading charges against in- 
dividuals and organizations, we reaffirm 
our faith in the guarantees set forth in 
the Bill of Rights of the United States 
Constitution, and reassert our conviction 
that there ought to be preserved in our 
country the opportunity for free discussion 
of all matters religious, political, and in- 
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dustrial, and that Unitarians and Unita- 
rian churches ought to cherish their ha- 
bitual attitude of friendly hospitality 
toward those who are fighting for such 
preservation of liberty. 


The theme of the fourth session was 
“Religious Education.” The principal ad- 
dress was given by Rey. Theodore C. Abel 
of Hollywood; the discussion was opened 
by Rey. Charles Pease of Spokane. A 
most interesting discussion followed. The 
Conference then adjourned to four round- 
table groups for a more detailed study of 
certain fundamental problems in the life 
of the church school. The subjects dis- 
eussed and the leaders: at, these groups 
were: “The Organization of the Church 
School,” Rey. William I. Lawrance; ‘The 
Church School and the Young People,” 
Rey. Ada Tonkin; “Adult Education and 
the Church,” Rev. Milen C. Dempster; 
“The Church School and Social Service,” 
Rey. H. R. Kellington of Santa Ana. 


OFFICERS CHOSEN, 
CLOSING ADDRESSES 


The newly elected board of directors of 
the Conference chose the following offi- 
cers: president, Prof. Edward T. Williams, 
Berkeley ; vice-presidents, Rev. J. B. Ton- 
kin, Vancouver, and Judge F. H. Taft, 
Santa Monica; secretary, Carl B. Weth- 
erell, San Francisco; treasurer, Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco. ‘The board 
also elected the following “Representative 
Members” for the Pacific Coast Head- 
quarters for the next three years, one 
person from each church in the Confer- 
ence: Alameda, James Rattray; Berkeley, 
W. S. Devol; Eugene, Chester Lawrence ; 
Fresno, Mrs. Aten; Hollywood, Mrs. H. L. 
Burleson; Long Beach, Mrs. Iva C. Luce; 
Los Angeles, Hubert Starr; Oakland, Mrs. 
H. G. Tardy; Portland, Mrs. Julia B. 
Comstock ; Palo Alto, Rufus H. Kimball; 
Pasadena, Paul Washburn; Pomona, Mrs. 
Pauline Knudson; San Diego, Miss Alice 
Lee; Santa Ana, Col. Henry C. Akin; 
Santa Monica, Mr. Barber; Santa Bar- 
bara, Clarence Knight; San Jose, F. F. 
Dean; San Francisco, Miss Carlie Tom- 
linson; Stockton, Dr. James P. Hull; Sae- 
ramento, Mrs. J. J. Harris; Salem, Dr. R. 
Lee Steiner; Spokane, Mrs. W.-Boardman ; 
Seattle (First) W. L. Richardson, (Uni- 
versity) H. H. Benton; Redlands, Richard 
W. Lodge; Vancouver, B.C., E. C. Brown; 
Victoria, Mrs. Frank B. Gibbs; Woodland, 
Mrs. Thomas. 

These Headquarters officers and di- 
rectors were chosen for three years: 
President, Rufus H. Kimball, Palo Alto; 
vice-presidents, H. H. Benton, Seattle, 
Mrs. Ella Woodbury, Los Angeles; sec- 
retary, Carl B. Wetherell, San Francisco ; 
treasurer, William H. Bryan, San Fran- 
cisco; W. 8. Devol, Berkeley ; Miss Carlie 
Tomlinson, San Francisco; F. F. Dean, 
San Jose; Mrs. H. G. Tardy, Oakland; 
Rufus H. Kimball, Palo Alto. 

An informal dinner preceded the eye- 
ning’s program of the final session. Rey. 
Robert F. Leavens, in a felicitous way, 
presented a purse of money to Field Secre- 
tary Wetherell as a token of appreciation 
for his efforts on the Coast during the last 
six years. This was most keenly appreci- 
ated by Mr. Wetherell, who responded. 


The Christian Register 


The first speaker of the evening was 
Prof. Edward O. Sisson of Reed College, 
Portland, Ore. His subject was “The Reli- 
gious Aspects of Evolution,’ and it is 
doubtful if a more interesting, scintillat- 
ing address on that subject was ever given 
in San Francisco. Dr. Sisson was per- 
suasive, at times cleverly humorous, al- 
ways convincing. The second speaker was 
Rabbi Louis I. Newman, whose subject 
was, “Has the Religious Revival Brought 
a Revival of Bigotry?” He told of the 
many and successful efforts which had 
been put forward to check religious and 
academic intolerance. It was a_ bril- 
liant address, and, like ‘Dr. Sisson’s ad- 
dress, evoked hearty applause. 
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President Park at King’s Chapel 


President J. Edgar Park of Wheaton 
College will preach at the King’s Chapel 
week-day services in Boston, Mass., Tues- 
day to Friday, April 26-29. President 
Park was born in Ireland, educated in 
Scotch and Irish colleges and in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1903, and 
was minister of the Second Church (Con- 
gregational) of Newton, Mass., from 1907 


until he was chosen to fill his present posi-- 


tion. Since 1925 he has been a member 
of the faculty of Boston University School 
of Theology. He is a director of the 
American Congregational Association. 
His books on religion, among them many 
written to the child mind, have made 
him well known. There will be an organ 
recital on Monday at 12.15 p.m. by the 
King’s Chapel organist. 
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, Laymen’s League New Headquarters 


Removal to 16 Beacon Street, Boston; Unity House 
to continue as a club 


HE Unitarian Laymen’s League an- 

nounces through its president, Percy W. 
Gardner, that it has accepted the invita- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association 
to make its headquarters in the building 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The League will move from its present 
location at Unity House, 7 Park Square, 
shortly after Anniversary Week, and will 
be settled in its new location by June 1. 
Mr. Gardner says: 

“The fine spirit of co-operation existing 
between our denominational agencies, and 
their desire to co-ordinate their efforts is 
again demonstrated by the fact that the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will move to 
16 Beacon Street. 

“The American Unitarian Association, 
the owner of this property, has extended 
an invitation to the League to make its 
headquarters in this building without pay- 
ment of rent, and this invitation has been 
accepted by unanimous vote of the Council 
of the League. The vote expresses to the 
Association the deep appreciation of the 
League for the generous invitation. 

“With its headquarters at 16 Beacon 
Street, the League will be situated almost 
across the street from the new Association 
building. The League will be quartered 
in a stately old residence, the last of its 
kind remaining in this section of Beacon 
Street, so long associated with Unitarian 
activities. The first floor will be devoted 
to a lounge and clubroom for members of 
the League, and the second floor to the 
executive offices and a committee room. 
One feature of this arrangement particu- 
larly pleasing to the League is the con- 
tinuance by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of the Ministers’ Hostel on the 
upper floor. 

“The League will continue to pay half 
of the rent of the New York City office, 
thus aiding in the maintenance of de- 
nominational headquarters in New York. 

“Although the League now transfers its 
international headquarters to new. Offices 

in the interest of closer denominational 
 ¢o-operation, this does not mean that Unity 
House is to be closed. Thanks to the 
little group of friends who have operated 
the clubhouse since January 1, 1920, at 
their own risk and expense, and who are 
willing to continue this service for the 
present, the cafeteria, lounge, and private 
rooms will still be available to League 
members and their guests at their private 
elub. The continuance of these facilities 
is sure to be appreciated, and we urge that 
all members make a larger use of them and 
thus assure their indefinite maintenance.” 


Growth at Niagara Falls 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church in Niagara Fails, 
N.Y., showed the church to be in excellent 
condition. Increases in the membership 
of the various organizations were re- 
eorded. Including the Cradle Roll, the 
Sunday-school reported a membership of 


103 pupils, an increase over last year of 
fourteen. The .Laymen’s League chapter 
reported the most active year in its his- 
tory, with an average attendance of over 
forty men at its monthy meetings. The 
Women’s Alliance has turned oyer, as a 
result of sales and card parties, a sum 
of $300 to the church treasury during 
the past year. The young people have 
met regularly, and have held joint meet- 
ings with neighboring groups. A new 
venture inaugurated by the minister, Rev. 
Robert B. Day, is The Niagara Unitarian, 
a news bulletin published monthly by the 
church. Trustees for three years were 
elected as follows: Charles H. Brown, Jr., 
John B. Glaze, Homer Whitman. These 
officers of the board were elected: J. Allen 
Johnson, president; Ernest J. Wills, vice- 
president; Ralph N. Kendall, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The happiest lives, those most free from 
discontent, are those that are full of 
enthusiasm and are pressing on after 


ideals that never let them rest.—Charles 


St. John. 
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Mrs. Atherton Speaks Before 
Southern California Alliance 


At the spring meeting of the Southern 
California Associate Alliance, held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., the branches rendered re- 
ports; and a business meeting, presided 
over by the president, Mrs. Cora V. 
Lambert of Long Beach, Calif., was held. 
At the luncheon tables, Miss Mary Law- 
rance, director of religious education for 
the Los Angeles church, conducted a 
round-table conference on “Co-operation 
Among the Activities of the Church.” 

At the afternoon session, music was 
furnished by the Cotton Blossom Singers 
from the Piney Woods -School, by Mrs. 


“A. H. Badenoch, and by Miss Charlena 


Welch, president of the newly organized 
branch at Santa Monica, which has twenty 
charter members. The speakers for the 
afternoon were Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
secretary of the General Alliance, whose 
subject was “Our Alliance Check-List,” 
and Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell, 
who spoke on “A Glance Backward and 
a Call Forward.” 

Mrs. C. J. Leopold of San Diego, Calif., 
was elected president, and Mrs. L. N. 
Anderson of Inglewood, Calif., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The Associate 
Alliance voted money in answer to the 
General Alliance appeals to Underwood, 
Minn., and to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


. . . makes Famous Coffee Makers 


N° HOUSEWIFE can make good coffee 
if the coffee she buys. has lost its 


flavor. 


Any housewife can make good 


coffee from this coffee with the flavor roasted 
in. Try it. There’s no secret process. Just 


use your own method of making. 


That 


fragrant aroma, that rich coffee taste— 


your family and guests will enjoy them 
every time you serve White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY | 
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New York City Notes 


E. F. 


The Metropolitan Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association has been in regular session 
during the winter. The March meeting 
was addressed by Prof. John Herman 
Randall, Jr., of Columbia University, who 
summed up his recent significant book, 
“The Making of the Modern Mind.” The 
April meeting was in the nature of a fare- 
well to Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, who for 
twenty-two years has been the pastor at 
Rutherford, N.J. The principal address 
was given by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
on “Three Important, Functions of the 
Liberal Ministry; In What is Woman 
Most Needed?” The wives of the min- 
isters were invited to this luncheon 
meeting. 


Rey. Oscar B. Hawes finished his min- 
istry in the church at Summit, N.J., on 
April 3. It has been a fruitful and suc- 
cessful work. One of its outstanding fea- 
tures has been the Sunday afternoon 
forums, which have brought to Summit 
many of the leaders of public opinion in 
America, and have resulted in establish- 
ing the church in a stronger position, in 
the community. The best wishes of all 
his friends have been extended to Mr. 
Hawes in his new pastorate at Keene, 
New Hampshire. 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham’s retirement at 
Rutherford, N.J., brings to a close one 
of the distinctly successful pastorates in 
this vicinity. For twenty-two years, Miss 
Padgham has been the leader of this 
enterprise, and she is leaving it throughly 
well established in all particulars. There 
is a very flourishing church school, an 
active Alliance, and a worth-while Lay- 
men’s League chapter. 


The church on Staten Island, Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman, minister, held its annual 
meeting on April 5, and the reports from 
the various organizations indicated a 
healthy growth. A fund of $2,000 is in 
hand toward a new organ. During the 
year the bowling alleys in the basement 
of the church have been put in good con- 
dition and are used nearly every night. 
A church bowling league has been estab- 
lished in Staten Island in which six 
ehurches join, meeting in this church. 
A community forum has also been incorpo- 
rated, and is holding a series of successful 
forums which bring to Staten Island many 
prominent speakers. 


The spring meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference will be held at All Souls 
Church, Manhattan, on the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday, May 15. The program 
will be keyed to the problems of young 
people. Already speakers, including Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne of Teachers’ College, 
have been engaged. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference, held in All Souls 
Church, Manhattan, on January 30, the 
atfendance was large and representative, 
almost every church in the Conference 
being represented. The general topic of 
the afternoon session was “Methods of 
Co-operation,” which took the form of an 
open discussion led by Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten of the West Side Church. Rey. 
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S. R. Mayer-Oakes of Flatbush gave a 
report of his visit to the Isles of Shoals 
last summer as the delegate of the Confer- 
ence. The evening session was the tribute 
of the Conference to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
who retired January 1 from the active 
ministry, after fifty-five years of service. 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, gave a practical 
and challenging address on “The Oppor- 
tunity Confronting the Unitarian Lay- 
man.” The following officers were elected: 
Heermance M. Howard (First Church, 
Brooklyn), president; Charles T. Greene 
(Ridgewood, N.J.), first vice-president ; 
Joseph Allen (White Plains, N.Y.), second 
vice-president ; Mrs. William Ryan (Staten 
Island), third vice-president; Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Walker (Hollis, N.Y.), secretary ; 
Charles P. Blaney (All Souls, New York 
City), treasurer. 


Personals 


Rey. William E. Clark, formerly minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and later organizer of the 
Sunday Evening Club and the Community 
Church of Memphis, had charge of pub- 
lishing a directory of public welfare or- 
ganizations of the city, entitled “Time- 
Table to a City of Friends.” 


Deacon Philip Arrington, a direct de- 


scendant of Francis Higginson, and the 
oldest member of the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., will be the guest of honor 
at the parish supper on April 29 given by 
the Francis Higginson Club, a young 
people’s society of the church. 
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Y. P. R. U. at Whitman, Mass. 


The Benjamin 8. Atwood branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union has been 
formed in the First Unitarian Church of 
Whitman, Mass. The officers are: Miss 
Frances M. Thurston, president; Miss 
Marion Peterson, vice-president ; Miss Jean 
Penniman, secretary; and Ralph Cor- 
liss; treasurer. The minister, Rey. Wesley 
Schutz, and Mrs. Schutz are serving 
as advisers. 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYWHERE 


ae 
COLD 


ANYTIME 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The TAidest Read Book 
in the World 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromiield St., Boston 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


: Compiled by 
ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


COLLECTION of great thoughts, religious and ethical, in prose and 
verse, on the meaning and conduct of life from ancient and modern 
sources, from 4500 B.c. to and including the present time. 


UNIVERSAL AND LIBERAL 
INSPIRING AND REASSURING 


Sources include the world religions—Egyptian, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, 
Hebrew, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, Christian, and Mohammedan; philoso- 
phies, including Greek, Roman, American; interpretations of nature by poets 
and scientists ; precepts for self-training that have stood the test of time ; records 
of generous and heroic deeds; contributions to thought upon liberty, democ- 


racy, and the welfare of society; upon immortality and the relation of man 
to God. 


Edited with constant regard to the authenticity of texts and to the 
accuracy of the brief notes that preface the selections, giving, in the case of 
writers, biographical information, and in that of writings, critical and his- 


torical data. 


“Pocket” edition; flexible binding, Bible paper, with gilt tops, clear type; 


371 passages, 684 pages of text. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


i 
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Scholar and Gentleman 


The notice of the death of Dr. Henry 
Preserved Smith recalls his gracious per- 
sonality. During most of my ministry in 
the church at Meadville, he was professor 
of Old Testament literature in the Theo- 
logical School. His position among schol- 
ars and his books attest his great and 
accurate learning. I recall him in other 
ways as he took his place among the 
people of the community. 

He came regularly to church and lis- 
tened, even with the impediment of slight 
deafness, attentively, perhaps patiently, 
to the preacher. On occasion he would 
be the preacher, and would give a very 
direct and plain sermon. He met the men 
of the town in their clubs, and was a 
ready participant in round-table discus- 
sions. 

But I especially recall his affable greet- 
ings and his gentlemanly bearing. He 
was asked to speak in chapel once upon 
manners, and he placed the observance of 
customs and good manners on common 
sense and reasonableness. But, more than 
all, I recall the bearing of this distin- 
guished scholar as he stopped along the 
street or at church to greet and speak 
heartily with young children, who quickly 
responded to his simplicity and genuine 
interest in them. / H.T. 8. 


Essex Church School Association 


The Essex Unitarian and Universalist 
Church School Association will hold the 
last meeting of the year at the Unitarian 
Chureh in Peabody, Mass., on Friday, 
April 22. The Bible Study Class will be 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas H. Bil- 
lings. 
people’s work at the Universalist Church, 
Lynn, Mass., will speak on the subject, 
“Religion as Taught by the Investigation 
of the Pupil’s Individuality.” There will 
be an exhibit of handwork done by church 
school pupils. 


ean the Washington Alliance 


‘The Women’s Alliance branch of All 
Souls Church in Washington, D.C., ex- 
tends to Alliance members who may be 
visiting in Washington on Friday, April 
22, a cordial invitation to attend its an- 
nual guest day meeting in Pierce Hall, 
Sixteenth and Harvard Streets. There 
will be a business meeting at 11 o’clock, 
program at 12, and luncheon at 1 o’clock. 


Roslindale Church Goes Forward 


The recent annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., heard 
reports that indicated that forty-one new 
names had been added to the membership 
roll during the past year and that all de- 
partments of the church were in excellent 
condition, with a balance in each treasury. 
It was voted to accept the generous offer 
of the American Unitarian Association not 
to collect the final $2,000 of its mortgage 
on the church property when the balance 
is reduced to that amount. Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell, the minister, raised the first 
large sums toward the reduction of this 
mortgage during his last summer vaca- 


Carl Hempel, director of young’ 
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tion. Officers elected: Standing Committee, 
F. Oswald Fielder, chairman, Lars A. 
Svenson, Charles H. Hurst, Frederic 8. 
Hill, Mrs. Arthur F. Bostwick, Mrs. Edwin 
McIntire, and Mrs. Edward GC. Blake; 
treasurer, Henry A. Stanley; clerk, Eugene 
Suck; trustees, William J. Fisher, Mrs. 
Helen F. Flint,,.and Willard P. Whittemore. 
Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was a guest, and spoke on the value of the 
church to its members and the community. 


Meetings at San Pedro, Calif. 


Under the guidance of Rey. Oliver J. 
Fairfield, formerly of Long Beach, Calif., 
and latterly of Westboro, Mass., Unitarian 
meetings are being held at San Pedro, 
Calif., in the home of Mrs. F. Moore, 402 
South Meyler Street, that city, on Sunday 
evenings. Mr. Fairfield is a graduate of 
Antioch College, Ohio, and of Harvard 
Divinity School. He and Mrs. Fairfield 
are now living at San Pedro. It is hoped 
that these meetings will develop into a 
definite church organization. 


EvuGrENE, Orr.—Rev. E. M. Whitesmith 
has preached during March on “God, Wor- 
ship, and Prayer,” “Evolution vs. Revolu- 
tion in Human Affairs,’ “The Challenge 
of the Masses,” “The Bible,” “Democracy 
and Modern Religious Thought.” Sunday 
evening forum meetings are held every 
week, and the questions discussed during 
the last month were answers to the so- 
called threatened destruction of civiliza- 


tion. They were ‘The Answer of Pius 
XI: Catholicism”; “The Answer of Dr. 
Norris: Fundamentalism”; “The Answer 
of Stalin: Bolshevism”; “The Answer of 
Mussolini: Fascism’; and lastly, “Is 


there Another and Correct Answer? What 
is it?” 
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Cuicaco, Int.—The Uptown Players of 
the People’s Church recently cleared $300 
on their performance of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Clarence.” The proceeds are to be 
used in refurnishing a studio-theater in 
one of the halls of the new church. 


B CAMP JOLEF 
e FOR BOYS July August 
‘5 Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 


struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 
ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 
Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 
Lt. Joun J. O’Luany, Director Physical Education, 
Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Frrrs, Camp Director, 
1406 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it”’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Sivvice 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1g; 


SLL A 


SOOM oS 


Local and Suburban Service 


Ea 


7A, 


OWS 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


P29 ——— 1940 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
pone ae 

aymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor pn ; 
All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Curistian REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


Grorcs G. Davis, 


Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Finish every day and 
be done with it. 
TOMORROW 
is anew day. 
Begin it well. 
EMERSON 


Alumni Visitation Program, 
Harvard Theological School 

The Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity has announced the program of 
lectures and meetings for the Alumni 
Visitation, which is scheduled for Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 26 and 27, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Prof. James H. Ropes, act- 
ing dean of the School, will conduct the 
devotional service at the opening session 
in the chapel of Andover Hall, Tuesday 
afternoon. This will be followed by the 
Dudleian lecture, “On Revealed Religion,” 
by Prof. Edward C. Moore. - Prof. James 
Ford will give reviews of books on social 
ethics. The chapel service that afterndon 
at 5.15 in Divinity Chapel will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
the First Parish, Coneord, Mass. That 
evening at 8 o’clock, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York City and Union Theo- 
ogical Seminary will deliver the Inger- 
soll Lecture on Immortality, in Sanders 
Theater. 

At the alumni meeting Wednesday 
morning in Divinity Chapel, Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Chureh in Boston, 
Mass., will give an address on “Controlling 
Ministry.” Prof. Bliss Perry will speak 
that afternoon in the chapel of Andover 
Hall on “Emerson at Harvard.” Dr. Al- 
fred Worcester, Henry K. Oliver professor 
of Hygiene, will discuss “Morals and In- 
stincts.” Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of the 
Unitarian Church in Leominster, Mass., 
will conduct the afternoon chapel service. 
The Visitation will conclude with a dinner 
at 6.830 Wednesday evening, at the Har- 
yard Union, where members of the Visita- 
tion are to be guests of the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education. 


Florence Buck Memorial 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
contributions to this Memorial as follows: 


Previously acknowledged............. $211.55 
Dr. Frank C. Doan, Winchester, Mass. 1.00 
Littleton, N.H., Unitarian Sunday- 

RChOOW Fon >, 3 apenas Eh eee 6.00 
First Unitarian Church of Plainfield, 

N.J.,, ‘Suwday-schools fa. ates 5.00 
William W. Locke, Groveland, Mass... 1.00 
Unitarian Church School of Ashby, 

Mia sit t.ccuete-«. onbeveere Cane shauna aah amie 6.00 
Unitarian Church School of New 

Belford "Mass: finn ae. Come e one 50.00 
All Souls Church School of Washington, 

13 A iene Ieee ns IA Ee an el 10.00 
Milford, N.H., Sunday-school........ 2.00 
First Unitarian Church School of Salt 

akes Citv. Witan snehino wikmieatenste 3.00 


Unitarian Sunday-school of Hope 


MEA SHOT Sa teinious ws cael en aeta mene iets 10.00 
Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, Swansboro, 

INXS > Pons ee aR EER AN | 5.00 
First Unitarian Society Church Sehool, ‘ 

Eiyde GRark, GaIAks,... «sae As eae 10.00 
Bulfinch Place Chureh School, Boston, 

1S ET ae See eee ee en 25.00 
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D I°R°’ EC “PO Ray 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and_ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnam SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20° next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers ‘during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SouraworrTH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; |. 


opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 


ter will begin August 15. 
For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League : 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN PARK SQUARN, BOSTON, MASS. 


HE Cur YOUNG MENS 


HE CHRISTIAN 
U INION 


Frank L. Locks, Pressdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Vice-PReEsipENT, 

Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs: A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rey Watter S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian oe . Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Unitarian Church School, Windsor, Vt. $5.00 
Duxbury, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

SCDOOL 5: < hc tMeetere vevenste in eine tcl ece 5.00 
Community Church Sunday-school, 

Pepperell! Mastic «<a @- sc. a a, 5.00 
Unitarian Sunday-school of Charles- 

tom; IN. Bat Seapets ee aes oho. 5.00 
All Souls Chureh School, Indianapolis, 

: SY) CBM RO cnn eRe eR 10.00 


Stanley Howe, Orange, N.J........... $2.00 
First Parish Sunday-school, Hingham, 

INEASS stars vce reivsat'n ysuy Qegs lage onan ae 15.00 
Wilton, N.H. Unitarian Sunday-school 1.00 
Unitarian Sunday-sehool of Pomona, 

Calit, WSR. N72 . RNS ee sles 5.00 

Toran $398.55 
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A SUMMONS TO VICTORY 


Knoxville, Tenn., is the seat of the State University, and the chief city of Eastern 
Tennessee. The mission maintained at Knoxville by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is in charge of Rev. D. M. Welch, a native of that State and a graduate of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Worship is still conducted in a hall, and the society is 
anxious to secure a suitable church building. 


0)] 
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Palo Alto, Calif., is the seat of Leland Stanford University, which was founded by a 
Unitarian layman, and whose first president was also a distinguished Unitarian 
layman, Dr. David Starr Jordan. Our church is a unique and beautiful little building 
and draws its constituency both from the college and from the town, another continuing 
investment in youth and ideals. 

Led) 
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It would advance our cause if the Association had the resources to promote ministerial 
exchanges between ministers in various parts of this continent and between American 
and foreign Unitarians. 


"od 
@ 


In Chicago, Ill., two churches are being successfully re-established. All Souls 
Church, on the South side, under the leadership of Prof. F. A. Merrifield, who also 
teaches at the University of Chicago, has just completed an adequate church home. 
The Third Church, on the West side, has been forced to move several times during 
its long history, because of shifting population. Under the vigorous leadership of 
Rev. D. R. Williams, it is rapidly regaining its strength and influence and will occupy 
a new church building this year. 


ed) 
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The membership of the American Unitarian Association is made up of the Unitarian 
churches of the United States and Canada and of many interested individuals for 
whom it acts in matters affecting their general interest. It is no makeshift, but a 
solid, permanent, responsible, and capable instrument of service. It is your Asso- 
ciation, and for the continuance of its present endeavors and the ability to embrace 
new opportunities for service as they arise it depends upon your generous good will. 
This appeal is not a cry of weakness, but a summons to victory. 


The fiscal year ends April 30. Checks should be made payable to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION and mailed to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 
_ 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Mrs. Hoover: ‘Where are you off to, 


Mrs. Bloggs?” Mrs. Bloggs: “I’m going to 
see the new rector ignited.”—T7he Tatler. 


“A one-track mind is a terrible thing,” 
says Abe Martin, “but I’d rather have a 
one-track mind than a mind like the 
freight-yards at Harrisburg, Pa.” 


“And have you made-out your income 
tax?” “Yes,.Father.” “Well, my son, you 
can find me any evening, around six o’clock 
in the confessional.’—Le-Joyrnal. 


Author: “What do you think of my 
story? Give me your honest opinion.” 
Editor : “It’s not worth anything.” Author: 
“T know, but tell me anyway.” 


“T advertised that the poor were made 
welcome in this church,” said the vicar 
to his congregation; “and as the offering 
amounts to ninety-five cents, I see they 
have come.” 


“She’s an insignificant little woman; but 
how she dresses! Don’t you think she has 
style?” “Remarkable. She’s one of thase 
women who are merely the by-product of 
their clothes.”—Boston Transcript. 


What we call luck 
Is simply pluck 
And doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, 
Perseverance and skill, 
Are the four leaves of luck’s clover. 


In a restaurant a hat,fell off a peg and 
dropped right on top of a piece of pie that 
was covered with whipped cream. The 
owner of the hat called a waiter. “Well,” 
said the waiter, ‘““what do you want, a new 
hat or another piece of pie?”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


“Now, Father,” said the missus, on their 
arrival in London, “we’ve just got one day 
here, an’ my idee is this: You an’ Junior 
attend to the museems an’ public buildings, 
and Irene and I'll do the churches an’ 
graveyards. In that way we'll see the 
whole town.” 


Card in Florida paper: “Thursday I lost 
a gold watch which I valued very highly. 
Immediately I inserted an ‘ad’ in your 
lost-and-found column, and waited. Yester- 
day I went home and found the watch in 
the pocket of another suit. God bless 
your paper.’—Quoted by the Boston 
Transcript. 


A young girl came to the late Father 
Healey, of Dublin, and confessed that she 
feared she had incurred the sin of vanity. 
“What makes you think that?’ asked her 
father confessor. “Because every morning 
when I look into the mirror I think how 
beautiful I am.” ‘Never fear, my girl,” 
was the reassuring reply. ‘That isn’t a 
sin; it’s only a mistake.” 


A Georgia statesman tells the story of 
an aged Negro who saw an extraordinary- 
looking instrument in the shop of an op- 
tician. He gazed in open-mouthed wonder, 
and, turning to the optician, inquired, 
“What is it, boss?” ‘“That,” replied the 
optician, “is an ophthalmometer.” “Sho,” 
muttered the other, his eyes still fastened 
on the:curious-looking thing on the counter, 
as he backed out, “sho, dat’s what I was 
afeard it was!” 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
‘ Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fiscal year closes April 30. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


“las following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
aed eee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position as COMPANION, MANAG- 
.ING HOUSEKEEPER, care semi-invalid or chil- 


dren. Excellent references. Address C-125 


FOR SALE—At Pine Point, Wareham, Masgs., 
two attractive, moderately priced bungalows. 
Four rooms, electric lighted; running water, 
toilet, fireplace. Warm, safe bathing. © Boat- 
ing, fishing. Just the place to summer children. 
Central to Cape Cod shore resorts. HEynrurr 
Bownn, Middleboro, Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarcHutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. ' Mass. 
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-Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis-. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets.. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gsery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WHEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Rast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 

‘ 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 A.M. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 


Communion service immediately after the morn- 
ing service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Boynton Merrill. 
9.30 A.M., Church school at King’s Chapel 
House. 5 p.M., Vesper service. Week-day serv- 
ices : 12.15 p.m., Monday, organ recital. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, 12.15 P.m., preacher, Pres, 
J. Edgar Park, D.D., Wheaton College, Norton, 
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